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THE CHALLENGE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION* 


Henry CHURCHILL Kine, LL.D., 
President, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Does it concern us all that the cause of moral and religious 
education should be pressed vigorously forward? That men 
should be able to put back of all their living a deep sense of the 
meaning and value of life? 

In the first place, no one can know the facts as to the life 
of schools, colleges and universities, and doubt the need of 
moral and religious education. It is not only that educators 
are often blind to actual moral conditions that are in dire need 
of remedy, as many investigations show, but the markedly 
transition character of our time has made home and church 
guidance in morals and religion much less positive and pro- 
nounced than earlier, and so demands more from the educa- 
tional forces. 

Moreover, the schools and colleges exist for the very sake 
of insuring the training of good citizens. The community have 
a right to expect, in view of the millions poured into education, 
that the training of good citizens shall result. It is especially 
true that students in higher institutions of learning should re- 
gard themselves as a rarely privileged class, set apart for the 
time being from productive activity for the sake of preparation 
for larger later service. That later service ought to be propor- 
tioned to their privilege. 

In the second place, it should be clear that there is impera- 
tive need for moral and religious education from the point of 
view both of the individual and of society, for morals and 





*An abstract, only, of the address delivered by President King at The Decennial 
Convention, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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religion look to great all-embracing decisions. No man or so- 
ciety is going to drift into large achievements. Men cannot live 
great lives in petty bits, to which only their passing moods stir 
them. There must be those large embracing decisions that 
cover extensive tracts of life, and finally its whole expanse. It 
is a serious question, therefore, for human society, whether, 
in the case of each member of society, there is the grip of an 
all-embracing purpose, of clear, conscious, avowed determina- 
tion to follow the highest one knows. It concerns humanity 
whether the individual life is drifting or steering; whether it 
is frivolous or earnest; whether it is following the mere passing 
mood, or a fixed purpose; whether the determining considera- 
tion is that of pleasure or duty; whether the life is loyal or dis- 
loyal; whether there is ingrained selfishness, or love and serv- 
ice. And it is with questions like these that moral and re- 
ligious education is concerned. 

In the third place, we can be certain that men cannot get 
more life without deepening life. There has never been an 
age of such prodigious material development as the present. 
But this material development in itself cannot give the larger 
life. The very fact that men have unceasing ideal interests; 
that the normal human life is endowed with the sense of 
beauty, and truth, and duty; and that the greatest enemy of 
life, after all, as Eucken says, is “spiritual destitution,”—all 
this indicates how completely true it is that a faith intrinsically 
religious logically underlies all our life. 

Finally, the peculiar need of our own times enforces this 
challenge to take up with new earnestness moral and religious 
education. There are open to us staggering resources of power 
and wealth and knowledge. Can we master them? Have we 
the self-control to do it? Have we interests ideal enough and 
strong enough to dominate these lower interests? There are 
open to us today, too, far larger, more numerous, and more 
complex relations than have ever offered themselves to any 
preceding generation. This, of itself, is a call to that simplicity 
of life which comes out of the great purposes of morals and re- 
ligion. We face inevitably either that simplicity, or utter dis- 
traction and superficiality. 

Moreover, the extent to which co-operation is forced upon 
men today in many lines, peculiarly demands that men should 
be trained into that mutual respect and careful justice and de- 
sire to serve, without which there can be no tolerable living 
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together. And so surely as, in the progress of humanity, we 
are looking to the goal of a genuine rational and ethical de- 
mocracy, just so surely will there be demanded at its basis 
the moral and religious conviction of the essential value and 
sacredness of every individual person. 

For all these reasons, therefore, it mightily concerns us as 
individuals, as Americans, as citizens of the world, that great 
moral and religious purposes should be clearly perceived and 
loyally taken on by all those in any sense in the process of edu- 
cation. We may well lend our enthusiastic support, therefore, 
to a movement like that of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, that so largely helps to this great end. 





“EDUCATION AND SOCIAL LIFE” 


“THE RELATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
TO THE SOCIAL ORDER” 


TENTATIVE SCHEME OF PROGRAM 
ELEVENTH GENERAL CONVENTION* 


New Haven, Marcu 5-8, 1914. 


General Theme of Convention: “The Relation of Higher Edu- 
cation to the Social Order.” 
Plan: Morning Sessions: Reports of Investigations and 
Studies with Discussions. 
Afternoon Sessions: Reports of Investigations and 
Studies with Discussions. 
Night Sessions: Public Addresses in Woolsey Hall. 


FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY MORNING. 


“The American College Since the Civil War.” 
“College Life and the Social Order.” 
(The Student and His Social Life; Fraternities, Societies, Ath- 
letics, etc.) 


SECOND SESSION, THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
“College Life” (Continued.) 


(Organization, Administration, Student Government, Support, 
etc.) 





*See general statement regarding the Convention on p. 285. 
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THIRD SESSION, THURSDAY NIGHT. 


“Education and the Social Ideals of the Age.” 
“What do the Changes in American Life Demand of Educa- 


tion. 
Addresses. 


FOURTH SESSION, FRIDAY MORNING. 


“College Training and the Social Order.” 
(Curriculum and Social Character, Social Culture in Profes- 
sional Schools. What are the facts as to Moral Conditions 
in the Colleges?) 


FIFTH SESSION, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
“College Training and the Social Order.’—(Continued.) 
SIXTH SESSION, FRIDAY NIGHT. 


“Higher Education and the Place of Woman in the Social 
Order.” 
“Education and the Conservation of the Home.” 
Addresses. 


SEVENTH SESSION, SATURDAY MORNING. 


“The College in Relation to Preparatory and High Schools.” 
(The Coordination of Secondary and Higher Education for 
Social Ends.) 


EIGHTH SESSION. SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


Annual Meeting of the R. E. A. 
4:00 P. M. Reception. 


NINTH SESSION, SATURDAY NIGHT. 


“The Relation of the College to Community and State.” 
“Social Responsibilities of Public Education.” 
Addresses. 

Sunday morning, services in various churches. 


TENTH SESSION, SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
“The College and the Church.” 
ELEVENTH SESSION, SUNDAY NIGHT. 


“The College and the New Social Order.” 
Addresses. 


CONFERENCE OF CHURCH WORKERS IN STATE 
UNIVERSITIES* 


E. W. Blakeman, President, Methodist Episcopal pastor Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

T. M. Shipherd, Vice-President, Congregational pastor Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

W. C. Payne, Secretary-Treasurer, Director Christian Bible 
Chair, University of Kansas. 


The Sixth Annual Conference of Church Workers in State 
Universities offered for consideration, “Co-operation and Effi- 
cience.” The growing interest in this movement to give relig- 
ious instruction to the students at State institutions of learning 
was manifest by the increase in the attendance over that of 
former conferences, and by the nature of the discussions which 
followed the papers. The list of delegates has significance for 
the variety of institution as well as for the number of com- 
munions represented. 

Addresses of welcome were delivered by Vice-President W. 
H. Barruth, and Rev. E. E. Stauffer, of Lawrence, with a re- 
sponse by the President of the Conference. 

The second session was devoted to 


A SURVEY OF THE CO-OPERATING AGENCIES. 


Brief reports from the various State University communi- 
ties,—Rev. H. R. Gold, Lutheran University Pastor, Madison, 
Wis., presiding. (Mr. Gold presented a questionaire, copies of 
which he had sent out to various institutions as a basis for re- 
ports of work being done.) 

Rev. James C. Baker, Methodist Pastor, Urbana, Ill.: There 
are six or seven churches doing special work among the stu- 
dents of the University of Illinois. The University is between 
two town centers, so that there is a university community set 
off by itself. The Presbyterian Church has a church building 
and an organization governed by the Synod of the State. Mr. 
Anderson raised the money, $110,000, for the building, and 
$60,000 for a girls’ hall. The Baptists have a university pastor. 





*Held at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans., February 4-6, 1913. 
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The English Lutherans have a pastor for the first time, with 
services in one of the university buildings. The rector of the 
Episcopal Church, also, has services in one of the university 
buildings. The University Place Church, Disciples of Christ, 
has a splendid building. The Y. W. C. A. has finished a $50,000 
canvass for a building. The Y. M. C. A. has a building costing 
$114,000. The Methodists are now at work securing funds for 
a large central hall. We expect to have a man in charge 
offering courses for which the university will give credit. 

Rev. Geo. Hunt of Madison: The student has a great pas- 
sion for reality. He is impatient of conventions which he sees 
are merely veneer. Any preacher preaching from the heart who 
will get the factory boy, will also get the student. 

Rev. Roy B. Guild, Topeka: The same message that seems 
to reach the clerks and business men of Chicago seems to reach 
the students. I have found the pastoral relation most impor- 
tant, that is, the helping of individuals as individuals. 

Rev. E. W. Blakeman, University of Wisconsin: We have 
at Wisconsin a University Convocation which meets four or . 
five times a year. The preachers are chosen by the President of 
the University from a list nominated by the University pastors. 
The first meeting is a University convocation. This is followed 
by a number of meetings held under the auspices of the pastors 
and the Christian Association. The University contributes 
$100, and the pastors and the Association pay $100 toward the 
expenses. 

Prof. Frank J. Jewett, University of Texas: We have some- 
what the same scheme. One preacher is chosen from a list 
nominated by the University pastors. The University pays ex- 
penses, and the meetings are held in the University Auditorium. 

Rev. John Powell, Religious Work Director, Y. M. C. A., 
University of Minnesota: I do not believe that the University 
Convocation can take the place of the University church serv- 
ice. All of the other things we are doing need to be supple- 
mented and focused upon the institution itself. 

Regarding the matter of University preaching, it may be 
that the sermon may be very similar, but there must be a back- 
ground of understanding of student problems. Young men 
come out of college with an abyssmal ignorance of the whole 
religious life. That is precisely the thing that preaching, more 
than anything else, must change. 
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Rev. Thomas Nicholson, Secretary of the Educational 
Board of the Methodist Episcopal Church: There is a danger, 
I think, of aiming at too much unity and too much uniformity. 
We must have unity through diversity. The main differences 
between the denominations today are not differences of belief, 
but differences of policy and method of organization. The 
pastor in any church should beget an openness of mind toward 
religious truth and religious things. You go a long way toward 
winning everybody when you take the attitude of open-minded- 
ness toward truth. The University pastor should touch the 
Christian men on the faculty in a way which will influence 
them to do personal work among the students. He should be 
able to help them fo realize the opportunity which they have 
to do this work, not as professional religious workers, but in 
connection with their work as teachers. 





THE RELATION OF THE MINISTERS OF THE LOCAL 
CHURCH TO THE STUDENT PROBLEM 


Ricuarp C. HuGuHes. 
University Secretary, College Board of Presbyterian Church. 


The conditions in the State universities vary greatly. Many 
maintain daily chapel prayers. One requires the students to 
attend daily chapel service and preaching service once each 
Sunday. Some have well developed courses in religious edu- 
cation and in the study of Hebrew and Helenistic Greek, while 
others provide little or nothing of this character. No detailed 
statement of the problem can be made that will apply to all 
institutions alike, but in the institutions where the religious 
influences are the most active the students need the life, the 
worship and the service of the church. In the institutions 
where the religious influences are not prominent the students 
need pastoral oversight and definite religious instruction. 

Experience has taught us that three hundred students are 
enough to occupy the full time and energy of a well equipped 
man, Y. M. C. A. Secretary busy with his building and the many 
social activities centering in it cannot give pastoral care to any- 
thing like that number. The same thing is true of the busy city 
pastor. Careful analysis of the facts has shown that the best 
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organized Christian Associations with a full force of workers 
really effects in any way more than one-third of the total num- 
ber of students; that the best equipped churches with good 
music and brilliant preaching altogether seldom reach more 
than one-third; and it is usually the church members among 
the students who are active in the Y. M. C. A. This makes 
clear that a majority of these students, amounting in the ag- 
gregate to thousands, are entirely outside of all religious influ- 
ences and that during their University career, lose the church- 
going habit and all their interest in Christian service. 

The first contribution of these local ministers to the solu- 
tion of the problem was their demand for help from the church 
at large. 

This means the employmeni of University pastors. The 
policies of the Y. M. C. A. has been the employment of youthful 
secretaries and the use of student initiative. On this policy 
the Association has grown strong and accomplished great good, 
but the students need in addition to this youthful expression 
of their religious life the wise mature counsel of experienced | 
men and women, and it has been found that students are as 
ready to accept the teaching of religion from thoroughly 
trained clergymen, who are professional teachers of religion, 
as they are to accept professional instruction in any other 
subject. The discovery of this fact is the second contribution 
of these local ministers. It means that a teacher of religion 
need not win his way to the favor of students by his prowess 
in athletics or by his social graces any more than the professor 
of mathematics or biology; that the teacher of applied Chris- 
tianity or practical religion may stand squarely upon the dig- 
nity and worth of his subject. 

The very best possible preaching supplemented by the most 
attractive church service fails to reach this big majority of un- 
churched students when it stands alone. The students regard 
themselves as transients in the city even when they are preju- 
diced in favor of the Church. It is difficult for them to find a 
place for themselves in the life of the church community. The 
plan of placing in the pulpit a preacher of national importance 
and sending untried men to the student’s rooms with importa- 
tions will, at the best, meet with only partial success. We need 
men who can resolve their doubts, translate their new learning 
in terms of faith, skilfully direct them in the joys of their life’s 
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work and be to them in a real sense a personal counsellor in the 
deep things of life. But the type of preaching in the pulpit is 
important and it is here that many men fail by attempting to 
preach to University professors and students as though they 
were somehow in a class by themselves. The sermon that deals 
with realities in such a vital way that it will reach the con- 
science and the life of the average man is the sort that will pro- 
duce the effect upon a student audience. If there are students 
in the audience this means that he must lead the intellectual 
life and be in intellectual sympathy with the life of the campus, 
but he should know his modern science and philosophy so thor- 
oughly that when he goes into the pulpit he can afford to for- 
get it all and speak his message with the authority that comes 
only from personal conviction. Preachers who attempt to 
attract students by tricks of oratory, by literary quotations and 
scientific illustrations will soon discover that if students differ 
at all from other people it is in the quickness with which they 
sense all unreality and their delight in the simple directness of 
truth. 

The minister who was called because of his ability to deal 
with this great problem finds it necessary to induce the very 
church that called him to take the next step and heartily wel- 
come not only the charming minority but to actively and 
aggressively go out for the much less charming majority. A 
number of University churches are just now in this interesting 
stage of their development and because of the statesmanlike 
grasp of the situation by the local ministers, they are planning 
to enlarge their church buildings, equipment and entire plan 
of operations. There is no where a greater opportunity for 
effective service than this of each year inspiring the lives of 
hundreds of young men and women who will go out to the ends 
of the earth to use their splendidly trained abilities for the 
common good. 








TRAINING FOR MINISTRY IN COLLEGE COMMUNITY 


Rev. ApAM E. Ho tt, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


If the training of the college pastor is different from that 
of any other pastor it is so because of the peculiar nature of his 
task. We must accept without challenge the practical justifica- 
tion of the separation of church and state. The task of the 
college pastor becomes then the conquering in the name of 
Christianity from a base of operation outside the university 
walls, the modern world of intellectual culture as it exists in- 
side the State University. 

I have no desire here to disparage the spiritual culture of 
the average state school. Buta unified program with reference 
to the full rounded, spiritual, moral and religious development 
of the student the university does not have. Backed by the 
material resources of the state, stimulated by the modern hero- 
worship of the expert, each department makes its own contri- . 
bution to the student’s bewildered mind, and he makes the best 
combination possible out of what he gets. 

To this situation so rich in much that is excellent, the 
church comes out as a tyrant for the student’s intellect but 
with a Master for his will. It is interested in the development 
of personalities which have spiritual certainty, moral and ethi- 
cal power. There are those who seem to think that the univer- 
sity situation ought to be served by some rarified form of the 
church invisible, undiversified in its working units. But so 
long as the race is propagated by working units; families, po- 
litical parties, states, the religious man need not apologize for 
these working units we call denominations. If we were dealing 
with the university invisible it might be worth while to talk 
about the church invisible. After all, why this hesitancy about 
being loyal to one definite human religious organization? Why 
should a denomination which has been in active existence for 
three hundred years, apologize for the integrity of its existence 
alongside of any state school of any description whatever? 
These moral and social units antedated the state and will prob- 
ably exist when the state has gone. 

Now if the college pastor is to culture the student’s will I 
believe he must recognize certain conditions as fundamental. 
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I would mention first of all that he can not do this apart from 
historical Christianity. I have in my possession a letter from 
a student who has recently gone out into life which reads as 
follows: “Mr. Holt, I believe in living the square life, I even 
believe in being religious. But when you ask me to worship 
God by joining a certain group, which worships under a cer- 
tain name, out of a certain book, at a certain time, at a certain 
place, with certain phrases, I balk.” Now that student stands 
there the finished product of a modern vagueness of thought 
all too prevalent around state universities. He is totally un- 
mindful of the past out of which he has come. He is entirely 
unrelated to the future to which he must go. He is in a class 
with the pharisee of old who thanked the Lord for the distance 
between himself and the rest of society. 

Again if the college pastor is to culture the student's will, 
he must work out for the student or with the student a spiritual 
conception of the universe and the society of which he is a part. 
Why all this loose talk about the creeds. If Christianity is 
vigorous to define itself in human institutions it will define it- 
self in systems of thought, and every student is an incipient 
theologian and is struggling for a world view. He wants it 
because it is necessary to the projecting of his life plans. 

The college pastor can not culture the student’s will except 
as he knows how to absorb the splendid loyalties of college in 
the great ethical message of Christianity. He must be not only 
exhorter but he must be organizer of social service tasks. For 
this reason he welcomes the presence of the local churches 
which multiply opportunites for present service. 

Now with this definition of the task, how about the prelim- 
inary training? There must be a knowledge of historic Chris- 
tianity which makes the college pastor sympathetic with all 
the forms in which the gospel has found expression. 

He must know modern philosophy and science. He needs 
to work out a strong Christian apologetic in close proximity 
to them. My objection to the isolated theological seminary is 
that too often the man who states the objections to Christianity 
is the man who must state the answers, and he never states 
any objections except those which he thinks he can answer. 

The college pastor must know modern society. He must 
work with great institutions and must think in terms of institu- 
tions. He must be a successful teacher and an organizer of an 
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institution for religious education. He is the organizer of a 
school of religion, with faculty, with equipment, with graded 
courses matching over against the education of the university. 
When it comes to the best place to secure such an education, 
I do not hesitate to say that it can best be secured in a theologi- 
cal seminary alongside of some great university. There he has 
the chance daily to know university life at its best and at its 
worst. There he can sense the moral tonic of intellectual 
honor. 





TRAINING OF THE MINISTER IN UNIVERSITY 
COMMUNITIES 


Rr. Rev. F. L. SpauLpina, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Salt Lake City. 


The most important discovery of recent times is the dis- 
tinction between religion and theology. Possibly theorists, like , 
Sabatier and James, have exaggerated the university of the 
religious instinct. Practical observers may think that there 
are more human animals who are not religious and more who 
are not incurably religious than the philosophers think, but the 
distinction they have pointed out is of great value, and it is the 
first thing the theological student, no matter where he is to 
work, must learn. With this distinction accepted and under- 
stood, the development, it seems to me, ought to be somewhat as 
follows: 

Ist. The student will familiarize himself with the varieties 
of religious experience, and gain a sensible sympathy with 
various types of human nature. Since he knows that God 
made men so unalike that all cannot find him in the same way, 
he will not condemn a man who does not find religious satis- 
faction as others do, or as he may have found it himself. If, 
for example, the three fundamental types of religious experi- 
ence are the intellectual, the emotional and the ritualistic, he 
will learn how to provide, within his own denomination, for 
such diverse needs. If that is impossible, he will direct the 
individual to the Church most likely to help him. It will there- 
fore be necessary for him to understand the spirit and methods 
of other churches than his own. He will realize that many of 
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the denominations of Christians did not come itito existence 
because of man’s perversity, but because of man’s need. He 
will be helped far more, by studying denominations from the 
standpoint of their efforts to understand and meet the needs of 
men, than by studying the doctrinal statements in which they 
try to express and satisfy the demands of God. 


2nd. Religion is first an individual experience, but it is also 
inherently social. Those who are like-hearted and like-minded 
feel that it is not good to live alone,—Organization is inevita- 
ble,—Religion must express itself in worship and worship is 
social. The theological student must understand and believe 
in those values and know how to offer them most attractively 
and convincingly. If he is to be the preacher of a church which 
makes its appeal to the intellect, he must cultivate a logical 
method, and a convincing manner. If he is to minister to the 
“Twice Born” he must familiarize himself with the most ef- 
fective ways of producing a conviction of sin and the desire to 
live the new life. If he is to be a priest in a church, which 
‘helps men to find God through the love of the beautiful, he 
must study the meaning of ritual and liturgies, so that he can 
make the church’s worship beautiful and reverent. 

3rd. The theological student will conclude that religion 
must expréss itself in theological terms. The recognition of 
the inevitableness of creeds will make him respect them as 
an effort of men to state religion in the best concepts available, 
and therefore, he will find the stady of the Creeds of Chris- 
tendom most valuable. Such a study will show him that credal 
statements are tentative and not final. Christianity is an his- 
toric religion, and its history is not only the history of a So- 
ciety of worshippers, but also of a Society of Thinkers. The 
best equipment for testing the latest theological proposal is a 
knowledge of the history of doetrine,—the latest proposals of 
religious philosophy were, most of them, tried out centuries 
ago. 

4th. With the conviction that men have always been re- 
ligious must come the desire to study sympathetically the great 
Ethnic Religions. The student will reach a confident belief in 
the finality of the Christian religion by considering the non- 
Christian religions as St. Paul thought of them, as ways in 
which men have sought “After God if haply they might feel 
after Him and find Him.” He will study the New Testament 
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as the history of Jesus Christ and the meaning of that life 
written by those who were in a position to understand it as 
well as it is possible for men to understand it. He will see 
clearly that men are inspired, not books, and that therefore 
there must be a human and fallible element in sacred litera- 
ture. He will be saved himself, and be able to save others 
from an immense deal of intellectual discomfort and positive 
unbelief by considering the Bible as a collection of the writings 
of divinely inspired men, not an inerrent revelation direct from 
God. 


5th. The theological student will study carefully the re- 
lation of religion to personal righteousness,—his knowledge 
of the life and words of Christ will give him ethical standards 
and prove to him that there is a close connection between a 
high standard of morality and a true thought of God and this 
in face of the fact that there are good men in spite of bad 
creeds and bad men in spite of good creeds,—he will realize 
that Christianity is not only a system of conduct, but it is a 
power from on high to succeed in such conduct. He will ap- 
preciate the meaning of Prof. T. H. Green’s statement that - 
often “Men’s doubts are excuses for their vices,” and he will 
investigate and ascertain by personal use, the value of prayer, 
of sacrament for the attainment and preservation of high 
Christian ideals. 


6th. As the fact that man is a social being prompts men to 
assemble themselves together for worship, so righteousness 
cannot be personal and individualistic. It also is Social,—Men 
cannot be saved alone and the theological student must study 
socialogy and familiarize himself with proposals for social re- 
form. His study of the development of doctrine will have made 
him see the influence upon religion and its theological state- 
ment of the natural and social environment and he will investi- 
gate with intense interest especially those programmes of re- 
form which profess to go to the root of injustice and un- 
righteousness. Knowing that man cannot live by bread alone, 
he must be able to supplement measures of reform which fail 
to consider the spiritual and moral as well as the physical 
needs of man, and yet he will not forget himself, nor let others 
forget that a man cannot claim to love God, whom he hath not 
seen, unless.he love his brother, whom he hath seen. He will 
remember that social service must be corporate service, that 
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the ecclesiastical unit must be organized for efficiency and that 
his pastoral duty is not only the personal care of individuals, 
but the leadership of the organization for social service. While 
he will learn his own duty as a shepherd of souls, he will not 
be satisfied with such limited influence and service,—he will 
strive to deepen and strengthen the social conscience of his 
church as a whole. 





A SURVEY OF THE CONDITIONS IN STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. Harrison S. E..iorrt, 
Bible Study Secretary, Student Department, The International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations. 


The student community is a community within a com- 
munity. Among the first questions which the siudent must 
meet after he enters this community is the moral question. He 
is suddenly put up against all sorts of moral problems. He is 
brought face to face for the first time with the necessity for 
making free decisions which frequently means a crisis as to 
what his attitude is to be. 

In the second place, the university community is a little 
republic of its own. The student is suddenly plunged into a 
body politic where he has the right of franchise. He is one of 
the determining factors in deciding what the life of that com- 
munity shall be. The ideals of a university do not depend so 
much upon the faculty or the Board of Trustees, or anyone else, 
but upon what the students decide they shall be. We must 
make of these citizens who will stand for morals and religion. 

The problem of the student’s readjustment to his religious 
life—the student finds that authority is swept away, that in 
the university nothing is taken for granted. It is important 
that he come to some personal convictions at this period in life, 
even though he may see fit to change these convictions later. 

The student is in a selfish attitude. He has come down to 
the university to “make good” for himself as much as he can. 
He feels that his future success and happiness depends upon 
getting all he can for himself during his college days. We must 
inspire him with the altruistic ideal. 
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The conditions in the local town must be considered as 
factors in the university situation. 

Discussion led by Rev. Richard C. Hughes. 

We have had a great change in the university situation in 
the past five years. The attitude of the university presidents 
is changed. The attitude of the church boards is changed. The 
problems have changed. Among other plans, dormitories have 
been tried. I do not believe that it is the business of the church 
to go into the dormitory business. University pastors are put 
in to reach the sudents, and not to spend their time building 
fires and superintending student rooming houses. 

Now what is the university pastor to do in relation to the 
church pastor? There is sometimes a certain amount of jeal- 
ousy in the mind of the church pastor toward the university 
pastor. He sometimes feels that the university pastor should 
be his assistant. In our work we have made the two indepen- 
dent of each other, each with his own field of work, and in the 
last analysis the relation is purely a personal one. We have 
gone far enough in some universities to find that it is respecta- 


ble to be an ordained minister. We hear a good deal of talk: 


now-a-days to the effect that a minister cannot work with the 
students, but we are beginning to learn the fallacy of this no- 
tion. 

W. M. Houston, Ohio State University: I once thought that 
the dormitories would be an aid to my work. I made arrange- 
ments with the lady to place a bunch of boys in her house 
under their own rules. I simply reserved the right to fill the 
house for her, and in this way I was able to arrange accommo- 
dations for students of my own denomination without having 
to carry the burden of management. I have a similar arrange- 
ment for a house full of girls. 

Dr. Thomas Nicholson: The church boards have a great 
opportunity to change the attitude of their churches toward the 
work in state universities. 
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THE RELATION OF THE HOME MISSION BOARDS TO 
RELIGIOUS WORK IN STATE UNIVERSITES 


Anna R. ATWATER, 
President, Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. 


The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions undertook its 
first work among students in state universities in the year 1893. 
It may be well to say here that this form of mission work has 
not been popular. There have been insistent arguments 
against it. Our church schools urged that they should have 
consideration before we undertook to render service to state 
institutions which were not so needy. Another argument 
against the work after it was started was that there were not 
enough converts reported. This arose out of a partial miscon- 
ception of the ideal for Bible Chair work. There is no doubt 
that for such reasons our Board lost some friends when it un- 
dertook this service. ‘ 

Another difficulty we have experienced is that there is not 
the appeal in the Bible work for universities that comes with 
the ordinary statement of the needs of mission fields. People 
are touched at the stories of physical suffering and degrada- 
tion, and gifts result, and interest. There are many indications 
on foreign fields and at home that Christian workers have put 
an over estimate on the statement that Christ came to preach 
the Gospel to the poor. As if, in His plan of redemption, there 
was no thought of the higher classes. We need to emphasize 
the thought that the message of life is for the learned and the 
unlearned, the high and the low, the rich and the poor. It 
meets the needs of all. 

University men and women naturally become leaders of 
thought and action in all the communites to which they go. If 
then, from their university training, they bring no knowledge 
of Christianity, no discipline in its activities, the Church loses 
a power of which it might have availed itself. We look upon 
Bible work in state universities as offering one of the best op- 
portunities for the enlisting of strong and capable leaders in 
Christian activity. 

The time will come, if it is not now here, when all will 
admit that religion must be given as full and fair considera- 
tion as is given to science, art, law and literature. In most of 
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our state universities state funds cannot be used for the teach- 
ing of religion. Such teaching must come from some organized 
force of the Church. 





WEEK-DAY CHAPEL EXERCISES IN STATE 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Paper prepared by Prof. C. Cessna of Ames, Iowa. Pre- 
sented by Wm. Hints, M. E. University pastor, Ames, Ia. 


A questionnaire was sent out to 18 universities and col- 
leges asking information as to Week-Day College Chapel Ex- 
ercises. Fourteen answers were returned. 

The following is a summary of the results of these fourteen 
answers: 

1. Out of foruteen, five have such chapel exercises. 

2. (a) In all attendance is voluntary. 

(b) In two, five times per week, in one three times per 
week, and in two twice a week. 

(c) The time occupied varies from fifteen minutes to 
thirty minutes. 

3. The exercises are led by the President, local ministers, 
members of faculty, or chaplain. 

4. Nature of services: Music, scripture reading, brief ad- 
dresses and prayer, closing with Lord’s Prayer. 

5. Attitude of faculty favorable; attendance fair. One 
says: “Strongly in favor but not enthusiastic in attendance.” 

Attitude of students favorable; attendance fair. The at- 
tendance of students mostly ranges from one hundred to two 
hundred. Harvard has an average of one hundred students at 
two hundred and ten services. 

Nebraska: “Usually good, depending on the program.” 

Kansas: “Attendance taxes the chapel on Friday when 
general convocation is held. On other days from four hundred 
to eight hundred.” 

6. Things found helpful in maintaining the interest: “As- 
sistance of glee clubs, careful, thoughtful preparation on the 
part of leaders.” “Speakers who are known to have a mes- 
sage.” “Securing men outside of the university for brief ad- 
dresses on live topics as vocational opportunities for men and 
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women, etc.” “One number each week is devoted to music 
which usually draws a good attendance.” 

7. Remarks or suggestions: “Regarded as one of the most 
helpful religious exercises of the college. Student co-opera- 
tion has been helpful. The interest and hearty co-operation 
of the President has aided. If the leading men of the faculty 
will attend and take part it will greatly add to the service.” 
“The Chapel service is a wholesome unifying influence and the 
faculty would not discontinue it.” 

8. Eleven out of the fourteen were anxious to get the re- 
sults of the questionnaire. 





THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS AFFILIATED WITH STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 


Rev. H. H. Sweet. 
Board of Education, Southern Presbyterian Church. 


In the matter of religious education, state institutions of 
learning furnish a fruitful field for the tillage of the churches. 

There were enrolled for the year 1911, in twenty-five state 
universities and A. & M. colleges of fifteen states of the South- 
ern section of our country, in round numbers, 18,000 students; 
15,000 of these were either actually members of the Church or 
declared themselves to have church preferences. Six denom- 
inations, namely, Baptist, Disciples, Episcopal, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian and Catholic, were represented by 15,000 students. 
The 3,000 students remaining represent both the smaller de- 
nominations and the non-church-connected people of the ter- 
ritory mentioned. The situation actually found to exist in a 
part of the country represents in a measure the country at 
large. Student communities, therefore, in which five out of 
every six are either members of some denomination or have 
decided religious preferences, should neither be hostile nor 
indifferent to religion. The state cannot give to these students 
the religious education which their needs demand. The Church 
must do it, or be fearfully remiss in her duty. 

The matter of the churches maintaining theological schools 
affiliated with state universites is a very different thing from 
that of giving religious education to their young people who are 
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attending state institutions. Suppose there were such sem- 
inaries and in sufficient numbers, would they be the kind of 
agencies needed to enable us to solve the problem that presses 
for immediate solution—which is to give to these young people 
the religious education which they need as laymen? 

The proposed plan, or something like it, has been in opera- 
tion for a number of years in several of the provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada. In the Province of Ontario the Church 
of England, the Presbyterian, the Methodist, and the Roman 
Catholic, churches have divinity schools located in close prox- 
imity to and affiliated with the University of Toronto. In con- 
nection with each of these divinity schools is maintained a col- 
lege of arts supported by the church to which it belongs, but 
which is at the same time one of the several arts colleges of the 
university. Arts degrees are conferred, not by the colleges, 
but by the university. 

The affiliated divinity schools are more independent. In 
them the courses are prescribed, the instruction given, and the 
degrees conferred by the colleges themselves. 

At Montreal several churches have divinity schools, with- ~ 
out the arts colleges, affiliated with McGill University, a non- 
sectarian, endowed institution. While the higher educational 
work of the different churches of Canada is not all done in 
schools affiliated with state and endowed non-sectarian institu- 
tions, large partis so done. The plan is widely accepted, and 
seems to be satisfactory and successful. 

In our own country, the Presbyterian, Disciples, Congrega- 
tional, and Methodist churches are trying out the plan of affilia- 
tion to a limited extent. The Universities of California, Texas, 
Missouri, South Carolina, and North Dakota, have theological 
seminaries or Bible schools more or less closely affiliated with 
them. 

In many of the newer states and sparsely settled sections 
there are no well established, thoroughly equipped theological 
seminaries. As such states and sections develop and increase 
in population, there may arise a demand for theological 
schools. When the demand comes, it will no doubt be wise to 
consider establishing such schools in proximity to state institu- 
tions, and affiliated with them. We might go further and say 
that this position is as sound for arts colleges as it is for divinity 
schools. 
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As the situation presents itself, the plan to maintain theo- 
logical seminaries in affiliation with state institutions does not 
seem to have before it even an open field; much less a fruitful 
one. Neither does it seem wise at this time for religious work- 
ers in state institutions to advocate such a policy. It is granted 
that this position may be wrong. If it is, I shall be delighted 
to be set right. The reasons for my position are briefly stated 
as follows: 

1. The needs of theological education, so far as the num- 
ber of schools are concerned, are pretty well supplied. Ac- 
cording to the last report of the Commissioner of Education, 
there are in the United States 193 theological seminaries, Bible 
schools, etc. These schools enrolled for the year 1911, 10,834 
students. About 60 of the 193 institutions are small Biblical 
departments attached to colleges, religious training schools, 
attached, and unattached, and religious schools for the colored 
people. So far as the 60 schools are concerned, the outlay in 
equipment and teaching force, is quite small, except in a very 
few of the colored schools. The total enrollment in these 
schools, I estimate, after looking over the list, at about 1,200, 
which is 20 to the school. This leaves us with 133 theological 
schools and 9,634 students enrolled in them. This is an average 
of 72 students to the school, which is by no means an over- 
crowded condition. The 133 seminaries have invested in build- 
ings and equipment $21,419,000, and in endowment, $35,313,000. 
By averaging the amounts, it will be seen that each school has 
invested in equipment $161,000, and in endowment $266,000. 
This is by no means a bad financial showing when it is taken 
into account that many of the theological schools are simply 
departments of colleges or universities, and hence, do not re- 
quire the outlay in material equipment and endowment which 
would be required if they were unattached. The material 
equipment of the theological schools being fairly good, and the 
schools themselves not being overcrowded with students, are 
elements of a condition which suggests the unwisdom of the 
advocacy .of the establishment of more theological schools at 
this time, in proximity with the state universities, or elsewhere. 

2. For the purpose of this discussion, our theological 
schools may be divided into five different classes; (1) those 
which are departments of denominational college and univer- 
sities, (2) those which have their own material equipment and 
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governing boards, but are closely affiliated with denomina- 
tional colleges and universities; (3) those which are depart- 
ments of nonsectarian colleges and universities; (4) those 
which have their own material equipment and governing 
boards, but are more or less closely affiliated with nonsectarian 
colleges and universities; (5) disattached theological semi- 
naries provided with ample buildings, grounds, and endow- 
ment. 

It has already been indicated that the demands for theo- 
logical education are met by existing seminaries. 

Of course, by a rearrangement of theological schools, the 
proposed plan might be put in operation; and such home might 
well be in proximity to some state institutions. However, there 
is little reason to believe that any general rearrangement in 
this direction may be expected or even desired. 

Which of the five classes of seminaries which I have men- 
tioned would be most likely to take kindly to, and to take part 
in, such rearrangement? The unattached institutions are the 
best equipped, usually, and with certain exceptions, the most 
largely attended. They seem to be measurably prosperous. 
They are bound to their present localities by ties of history, 
tradition, and sentiment, as well as by those of financial in- 
vestment. 

The seminaries which are departments of, or affiliated with 
endowed non-sectarian institutions would hardly take kindly 
to a plan for rearrangement. There are in some instances as 
good reasons for affiliating seminaries with independent insti- 
tutions as there are for affiliating them with state universities; 
and certainly where such affiliation exists and is prospering, 
no one would offer disturbance for the sake of this plan or any 
other. 

Would the seminaries of the denominational colleges and 
universities take kindly to a plan of rearrangement? Is there 
any reason why they should? Would the college or university 
be better off with the seminary gone? Would the seminary 
be more efficient, more useful, at the State University, either 
to the denomination or to the general public? 

President E. P. Robertson: The Church while acting as a 
Church must provide its own leadership. There is the teach- 
ing function for the Church. The university turns out voca- 
tionally trained men. The College of Religion fulfills the work 
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of the university as a university college, not as a college of 
theology. It leaves room for the university pastorate. It is 
the expectation that just as normal lawyers and doctors come 
out of the university, so will preachers and social workers. 
The religious teaching is the function of the Church, not to be 
supported by public taxes, but carried on under the supervision 
of the university. 

Rev. E. C. Smith, American Unitarian Association: Har- 
vard University has extended a general invitation to represen- 
tatives of all religious denominations to affiliations with its 
divinity school. So has the University of Chicago, provided the 
work is of university grade. 





PRESENTING THE CHRISTIAN CALLINGS AT 
STATE SCHOOLS 


Rev. Frank W. Padelford: The establishment of more de- 
nominational colleges in the West would be a calamity. The 
greatest need of our churches is leadership. If we can bring 
strong Christian leaders to our universities to speak on the op- 
portunities in Christian service, we can appeal to strong stu- 
dents. Much use can be made of carefully selected literature. 
I am inclined to think that more men are recruited for Chris- 
tian callings at the student Conferences held at Northfield, 
Lake George, Lake Geneva, Estes Park, and other places (un- 
der the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Association) 
than anywhere else. 

Rev. E. E. Stauffer: I believe that one of the highest priv- 
ileges of the university pastor is the presentation to students 
of the opportunities in Christian callings. I would suggest that 
we pick out our men and go after them. Bring in men who can 
appeal in a large way and make a judicious use of good litera- 
ture. 








CURRICULUM BIBLE COURSES 


FrANK L. JEWETT, 
Instructor Texas Bible Class, Austin, Texas. 


It has seemed wise to me to confine myself to an account 
of the Credit Bible Courses in connection with the State Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Two institutions, the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
and the Texas Bible Chair, are prepared to offer Bible courses 
in such a way that they meet the approval of the university in 
granting the students taking them credit towards their B. A. 
degree. In its bulletin of information, issued in October, 1912, 
the University has very clearly defined its position as follows: 

“To certain of the courses given by the Texas Bible Chair 
and by the Austin Theological Seminary, credit has been given 
towards the B. A. degree under rules intended to maintain the 
equivalence of the courses for which credit is asked with the 
courses given in the University. ; 

The rules are as follows: Credit at the University of Texas 
for work done at other institutions is given only on the indi- 
vidual application of the student after the work is completed. 
Each case is considered on its own merits. 

As regards work done at the Texas Bible Chair and the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary by students of the Univer- 
sity in conjunction with their University work, no promises can 
be made in advance, but it is probable that credit will be grant- 
ed if, when the application for it is made, the following points 
are made clear: 

1. The work for which credit is desired was of University 
grade and on a subject suitable for University instruction. 

2. Regular classes were held at least equal in number, in 
length of period, and in amount of preparation required, to 
those of a University course involving the credit asked. 

3. Regular tests or examinations were held corresponding 
to those of the University. 

4, The classes doing the work for which credit is desired 
were restricted to students of at least Sophomore standing. 

5. The student applying for credit was of at least Sopho- 
more standing before beginning the work. 

6. The work was completed with a certain specified grade. 
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7. The student making application did not carry more 
than one full course outside the University at one time, and 
the total amount of work carried did not exceed six courses. 

8. The student applying for credit secured the consent of 
the Dean of the College of Arts before beginning the work. 


COURSES OFFERED IN THE AUSTIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY ACCEPT- 
ABLE TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


I. The English Bible. First year. Three hours a week. 
An introductory course, looking to a general view of the Bible. 

II. The English Bible. Second year. Three hours a week; 
(1) Study of the Old Testament poetical books and (2) Old 
Testament prophecy. 

III. Gospels, Acts and Epistles. Third year. Three hours 
a week. 


COURSES OFFERED BY THE TEXAS BIBLE CHAIR. 


I. Life of Christ. First year. Three hours a week. 

II. Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age. Second year. 
Three hours a week. 

III. Old Testament History and Prophecy. Third year. 
Three hours a week. 

IV. Hebrew Poetry and Wisdom Literature. Three hours 
a week. 

In the Texas Bible Chair classes about 75 or 80 students are 
enrolled. The Sophomore class is represented with 25; Junior 
class with 21; Senior class with 17; Special or graduates, 3. 
Freshmen are not allowed to elect-a Bible course. The Univer- 
sity felt that the Freshmen should be held strictly to their re- 
quired work. The representation in classes, therefore, is grati- 
fying. 

The Seniors go out to a world influence. Teachers, 43; 
ministers, 3; missionaries, 2; physicians, 1; lawyers, 3; law and 
preaching, 1; journalist, 2; business men, 1; stenographers, 1; 
ranchers, 1; social service, 2; librarians, 1; taking care of home, 
1. Only eight out of the list are preparing for distinctively 
religious work. To reach 43 teachers more than justifies the 
existence of all our work and effort. 

In answer to a question, “Why are you taking the Bible 
course?” 11 replied for general culture. 6 for use in life work. 
2 to teach it to others. 1 to know how to be a Christian. 39 
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general desire for a knowledge of the Bible. 6 for spiritual 
benefit. One, only, to get University credit. 

Some reasons given in the language of the students them- 
selves are of great interest and will be so given here. 

1. “My first reason is to learn more about the Bible and 
to try to straighten out what little knowledge I already have 
of it. 

2. “In such a course as this, the Bible can be studied in 
more detail than is possible in a Sunday School class. 

3. “To get an unprejudiced idea of the Bible.” 

4. “In order to live a more intelligent, consecrated Chris- 
tian life, I felt that I should make a thorough and systematic 
study of the life and teaching of Jesus. 

5. “Christ is my ideal. I want to know as much about Him 
and His work as possible.” 

6. “Expect to be a missionary teacher in Mexico. I was 
ashamed that my knowledge of the greatest Book in the world 
was so helter-skelter. 

7. “Solely for my own good.” 

8. “My study of the education of the Greeks, Romans and- 
Jews influenced me in selecting this course.” 

9. “That I may learn how to be a Christian.” 

10. “To fit myself to be a good teacher in Sunday School.” 

In selecting these few striking utterances, I was struck with 
the expressions of deep yearning after life which is life indeed. 
There is also the note of genuineness, sincerity and breadth. I 
count myself most fortunate in being able to work through the 
truths in this Bible with students of University standing, for 
the sheer joy one gets in seeing eager and hungry spirits from 
Christian homes and Sunday Schools seeking for the realities 
of life and God. 


RELIGIOUS STUDIES IN THE CURRICULUM 


Ava W. Tayior, 
Bible Chairs, University of Missouri. 


Religion presents universal phenomena. It is as much the 
subject of scientific investigation as is biology or geology. It 
is omnipresent in humanity from the lowest savage to the most 
modern philosopher. Consideration of it is as important to 
general education, as is the consideration of history or litera- 
ture. A well balanced curriculum would contain it and present 
an opportunity to study it as a part of an all-round education. 

But our party divisions and creedal antipathies prevent a 
presentation of religion in the class room of state schools, ex- 
cept as it is unavoidable in the teaching of other subjects. His- 
tory cannot be taught without considering religion, and neither 
can literature, philosophy, the classics, or even the material 
sciences, such as geology and biology, for it is the inevitable 
accompaniment of all that has concerned humanity. Religion, 
as a discipline demanding consideration on its own merits, all 
too often suffers in the student’s mind by being thrust to one 
side and treated as a mere accompaniment to the real issues of 
life and education. To realize upon its own value to the stu- 
dent as a means to a rational and balanced general education, 
and much more as the best of all means to that supreme end of 
all education, viz., a well rounded character, religion demands 
a place in the curriculum and a type of study that can be given 
only in courses given for credit. 

There seems only one adequate way to accomplish this, 
and that is for the state schools to freely recognize, on a basis 
with credits presented in other subjects, the credits presented 
for religious subjects. If the study of religion be as important 
as that of history, literature and science for the sake of general 
education, and for the making of character, there is no reason 
why studies in religious themes should be discriminated 
against. 

Several of the state universites are now giving such credits: 
The University of Missouri, the University of Texas, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the University of Oregon, the University 
of North Dakota. Other schools, such as Michigan, Iowa, Colo- 
rado State Teachers’ College, and the Agricultural College of 
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South Carolina allow credits for work in religious subjects. 
This gives opportunity for the establishment of “Bible Chairs,” 
affiliated seminaries and “Schools of Religion” under the di- 
rection of university pastors and other leaders. Through thor- 
ough and patient work these schools by the side of the State 
universities will in the course of time be able to break down 
academic habit and even academic prejudice and give, in an 
efficient and far-reaching manner, adequate religious instruc- 
tion to the students at State schools of higher learning. 


THE ECONOMY OF CO-OPERATION. 


Rev. John Powell: We have reached the piane of co-oper- 
ation. The temper of our time is impatient of division. The 
churchman recognizes the historical development which is re- 
sponsible for the divisions of the Church, but the student is 
particularly inclined to give his allegiance to that work which 
has its forces united. 

Methods of co-operation. Why maintain separate schools 
of religion? Get one big man in each subject, rather than a 
little man teaching several subjects. Bring the strongest pos-- 
sible preachers into the university community, their work to 
be supplemented by pastoral activities on the part of the local 
workers. This central service should be in charge of one man 
who can give direction and body to the whole thing. It is an 
economy of money. It is also economy in the impact upon the 
student life. 

Another thing. You cannot bring the student into relation 
with a normal church because there is no normal church in a 
student community. The mere fact that the students are there 
makes it impossible to have a normal church. 


THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS IN RELATION TO 
OTHER RELIGIOUS AGENCIES ACTIVE 
IN STATE UNIVERSITIES 


Cuar_es D. Hurrey, 
Secretary, Student Committee, International Y.M.C. A. 


The stupendous proportions of our task challenge us to 
united action,—to agreement on the fundamental principles 
underlying our work,—to the adoption of a program suffi- 
ciently flexible to meet the variety of conditions in different in- 
stitutions. That the procedure will not be the same in all uni- 
versity communities is obvious,—in fact, there will probably 
be as many plans as there are institutions. 

One communion locates a university pastor, another com- 
munion establishes a church near the university. The Disciples 
of Christ have established Bible chairs emphasizing voluntary 
Bible study. Still another communion may undertake institu- 
tional work and require the university pastor to be responsible 
for the maintenance of dormitory, in addition to his pastoral 
and teaching duties. Some communions have attempted to 
meet their responsibility to the university communities by as- 
signing their ablest preachers to these pulpits and supplying 
in addition a sufficient number of assistants so that the min- 
ister may be free to dedicate the major part of his time to 
work among students. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the necessity of a highly 
co-operative and Christian spirit on the part of all concerned, 
but the actual relationship of agencies must be determined in 
each case by experimentation. Let us notice a few possibil- 
ities: 

The communions having churches near the University of 
Minnesota have united to make possible the securing of a Re- 
ligious Work Director of the Christian Associations with spe- 
cial responsibility for pastoral and teaching work among stu- 
dents. 

At the University of Wisconsin, university pastors and As- 
sociation Secretaries are united in an alliance and have agreed 
on a program as well as Convocation addresses for the entire 


university. 
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Duplicating and overlapping are avoided at the University 
of Missouri by appointing university pastors as denominational 
secretaries on the staff of the Christian Association. In such 
a relationship they decide on a united program, but also dis- 
charge their responsibility to the communions that employ 
them. At Michigan the Association Secretaries mect every two 
weeks in conference with university pastors and ministers of 
local churches; one feature resulting from this co-operation 
is the union Sunday evening service. 

The Christian Association Secretaries at the University of 
Illinois are members of the Ministerial Association of the Twin 
Cities, Champaign and Urbana, but the meetings of this Asso- 
ciation are for conference and discussion and no attempt is 
made to formulate policies for the Christian Associations. 

At Ohio State University, there is held once a month an 
informal meeting of the pastors and Sunday School Superin- 
tendents. Faculty representatives are also invited. Policies 
have been determined with reference to relating new students 
to the different churches, and the organization of student Bible 
classes in the Sunday schools. 

The Christian Associations have been created by the stu- 
dents; through voluntary societies students were giving ex- 
pression to their religious life. 

Such Associations in State universities should be truly in- 
terdenominational and not undenominational as has too often 
been true in the past. Let them recognize their limitations and 
not undertake functions which they are neither authorized 
nor qualified to perform. On the other hand, the unique power 
and solidarity of the Student Association Movement as an in- 
tercollegiate organization must be recognized. 

If the Association is to do its work, it must have the helpful 
co-operation of the leaders of the churches in the formation 
of its policies, but in carrying out the plans great care must 
be exercised in safeguarding student initiative. To have on 
the Advisory Board of the Asociation pastors and denomina- 
tional representatives of the churches in the community identi- 
fied with the Association movement might be possible. Fre- 
quent reports of the Association’s activity and progress might 
also be sent to the local pastors and denominational repre- 
sentatives. 

The Christian Associations recognize the function of the 
Church to conduct public worship, perform pastoral duties and 
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promote Christian education, the Associations do not, there- 
fore, presume to conduct such services. 

The Christian Associations desire wherever it can be done 
effectively that religious teaching and instruction which can- 
not be given by the university shall be promoted by and 
through the churches. An earnest effort is being made to re- 
late groups for Bible, mission and social study to local Sunday 
schools. 

If it is necessary for the different communions and the 
Christian Associations to learn by costly experience that they 
are not called upon to maintain dormitories, cafes and Guild 
houses, it may also be necessary for some communions to dis- 
cover after expensive trial that they are not to establish a local 
church exclusively for students with a pastor employed by a 
given communion. The objection to this plan is the students 
are treated as a separate class, and if the pastor is an excep- 
tional leader students from all communions apply for member- 
ship in his Church and he soon discovers that he is a denomina- 
tional representative maintained by one communion but doing 
an interdenominational work. The same difficulty arises in 
connection with Guild houses, in which representatives of 
many denominations are cared for at the expense of one com- 
munion. 

In full recognition, therefore, of the functions of the 
Church, students will continue to give expression voluntarily 
to their religious life through the Christian Associations. 
Sometimes they will assemble for prayer services by classes, 
or following some other natural grouping. In all such groups, 
they will seek to apply the teaching to the building up of char- 
acter. An increasing number of students are manifesting their 
interest in the social and civic problems of North America. 
Through voluntary service to their fellow students in welcom- 
ing new students and assisting those who require employment, 
many students are expressing their altruistic purposes, while 
an ever growing number are rendering most helpful service to 
people of the community through teaching English, conducting 
boys’ clubs, settlements, rescue missions, etc. In many institu- 
tions, students under the direction of the Christian Associa- 
tions assume responsibility for the preparation for and con- 
duct of evangelistic meetings and apologetic addresses de- 
signed to vitally affect the lives of all university students. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of the partici- 
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pation on the part of students in friendly intercollegiate rela- 
tions through such training conferences as Northfield and Lake 
Geneva. The demand for leadership in all the Christian pro- 
fessions has led more students to undertake securing recruits 
for these professions as one form of expressing their religious 
convictions... In some communities a systematic effort is made 
to secure church attendance and to form the church going 
habit among students. 


Because we believe so strongly in the Church and in the 
opportunity of the minister through his preaching, pastoral 
and teaching functions, we ara zealous that students shall have 
the friendship of our ablest preachers. The unconscious in- 
fluence of such ministers is indicated in this remark by a stu- 
dent recently concerning his pastor, “The greatest apologetic 
for the Christian ministry is to see Dr. B. walk across the 
campus.” However else these preachers may need to be sup- 
plemented, let us see that they are not isolated from the stu- 
dents. 


Regarding the difficulty which some Associations find in _ 
promoting group Bible classes in the churches, are we not to 
be guided by experience? Judged by results group classes 
under trained leadership are more effective than any other 
classes in getting at the student’s real problem and applying 
the lesson personally to his own life. 


Christian Association leaders believe so thoroughly in the 
possibilities of these students who are to wield such an influ- 
ence in the future leadership of the Church that they are most 
desirous of definitely relating all students to the churches and 
Sunday Schools, because in such relationship they will work 
after graduation. Asa general rule, the Associations feel that 
they should promote small discussional groups with trained 
leadership; whenever possible these groups shall meet in the 
churches and full use shall be made of the excellent services 
of ministers, university pastors and professors in training lead- 
ers, and in some cases, as leaders of groups. Owing to the great 
demand for small groups in which there may be freedom of 
discussion to organize smaller groups within the large class to 
meet subsequently under trained leadership for discussion, of 
the points developed by the exceptional leader of the large 
class. As to the relative value of the large and small classes, 
there is an honest difference of opinion, but the majority of 
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Association Secretaries believe that the small group plan se- 
cures better results. 

Christian Association leaders have never been more eager 
for the triumph of the Church than they are at present, but 
we realize that most of the attempts of the various communions 
and Christian Associations to solve the State University prob- 
lem have been pitifully feeble. On behalf of the leaders of the 
North American Student Movement, we appeal to all com- 
munions which share the purpose of this movement, to estab- 
lish and maintain the strongest possible churches in the uni- 
versity communities,—churches in which students shall have 
fellowship with all kinds of people, but above all, shall have 
the ministry of a preacher who is in every way the equal of 
senior professors in the university. Let him be a man who can 
successfully deal with the intellectual problems of young men 
and women in the formative period of their life. Let him also 
be a skillful teacher and convincing lecturer on the funda- 
mental principles of the Christian faith. Pre-eminently should 
he be a man whose spiritual leadership is pervasive and pow- 
erful. 

The Christian Associations desire to serve the churches, 
and owing to their intimate and constant study of student life 
they should know the needs, desires and problems of students 
as no other organizations can. We do not plead for a powerful 
central Christian Association with exclusive control of all re- 
ligious work in the university, but we do earnestly desire the 
sympathetic and intelligent co-operation of all the churches. 

Discussion, Rev. Martin E. Anderson: The actual relation 
must be determined by the situation in hand. In certain local- 
ities Guild halls and dormitories are needed. There are fields 
where it is best to establish a separate Church for the univer- 
sity community, not for students exclusively, but perhaps prin- 
cipally for students. I believe that any communion which has 
a large number of students should put in a university pastor 
to work in co-operation with the local pastor. 











CO-OPERATIVE EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS 


FrANcis M. Fox. 
Presbyterian University Pastor, State U., Iowa. 


Evangelistic Meetings at the State University—Is that a 
typographical error? Or has the Programme Committee made 
a mistake? Does the State University, this place where there 
is absolutely no restraint, absolute freedom of thought, this 
place where in religious thinking “Every man does that which 
is right in his own eyes” and no man dare molest or make him 
afraid, does the State University offer a field for the earnest 
presentation of the Gospel? “Yes.” 

Of course, I refer to a certain high type of evangelistic 
meetings. 

The importance of such an effort at a State University. 
One of the peculiar temptations of university life is to forget 
the claims of the heart and the soul life. There are some good 
reasons for this: 1. Jt is a busy life. 2. The character of the 
work. In this life the intellect has the ascendency. : 

Here are the churches of the university town, the fraternity 
and sorority houses and club and boarding houses offering 
their Bible courses, Mission Study classes, but the majority of 
the Varsity folk, unheeding, pass by going their own way. 
“Why?” says the Church. “We are too busy,” says the 
academic crowd, “developing the intellect.” “Why?” cries the 
Church. “Because science and philosophy and the highest type 
of intellectual life are out of joint with the Church and her 
religion.” 

Now you can see the importance of the bringing into the 
university community something that will command a halt, 
that will thrust itself before this crowd and compel it to stop 
and think. 

The men who lead and give the messages in this evangel- 
istic meeting must be men approved of God and man. It has 
been my privilege to participate in two meetings this year, one 
at the University of Iowa, under the leadership of Raymond 
Robins and Fred B. Smith, and the other at the University of 
Wisconsin under the leadership of Raymond Robins. These 
meetings did stop the crowd and made them think. 

Bui what is worth doing at all is werth doing well. Many 
evangelistic meetings have been put on at State Universities 
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and colleges which have been foredoomed to failure because 
of the manifest weakness of the plans, and most of all, because 
of a lack of co-operation. Progress in the Kingdom of the Lord 
has been retarded because some people have made their little 
systems the end of religion instead of making them the means 
to the end which is the Kingdom. 

The Presbyterians cannot say to the Methodists, the Bap- 
tists, or the churches of any other denominations, I have no 
need of you and vice versa. The churches cannot say to the 
University pastor, we have no need of you, and vice versa. 
The active Christian forces at work in the university commun- 
ity cannot say to the President and the professors in the uni- 
versity, we have no need of you, and vice versa. No, we are all 
bound up together in this community bundle. We are all 
bound together with indissoluble ties which are absolutely vital 
to the giving of light and life and the conserving of life in its 
most useful form, to the young people in the State universities. 

The greatest impact of the life of the early Christian 
Church upon the surrounding world was in that which caused 
the people to say, “Behold how these Christians love one an- 
other!” From that day to this, love has never ceased to be the 
most convincing and the most invincible power in the world. 
The Master realized that the power lay at this point and the 
burden of His intercession was that His followers might be 
one. 

Build up your denomination, but never at the expense of 
the Kingdom and at the cost of the respect of the waiting world. 
Ruskin said, “Co-operation is always and everywhere the law 
of life; competition is always and everywhere the law of 
death.” This is particularly true in the realm of the Kingdom. 


“Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail to win. 


What matter, I or they? 
Mine or another’s day, 

So the right word is said, 
And life the sweeter made?” 
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OFFICERS ELECTED BY THE UNIVERSITY PASTORS. 


President—Rev. Dean R. Leland, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Vice-President—Rev. Howard R. Gold, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Rev. J. C. Todd, Bloomington, Indiana. 


The next session of the Conference will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington, in February, 1914. 





ETHICAL TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS 


Wiis ALLEN Parker, A. M., PHD., 
Professor of Philosophy, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 


The widespread demand for some amendment to educa- 
tional procedure that shall more completely safeguard inno- 
cence and develop character in the pupils of our primary and 
secondary schools is met by the equally urgent necessity to 
avoid the intrusion of theological bias and ritualistic machinery 
into the schoolroom. It is rightly insisted that by whatever 
name called, the teacher’s creed should embody the essentials 
of spiritual religion. But it is with equal right insisted that 
nothing of the formal and peculiar, which conditions the pious 
expression of religion, may be invoked to impress or enforce 
its sanctions upon the lives of children, as a part of the pro- 
gramme of public education. 

If it were possible to endow the teaching of ethics with 
enthusiasm equal to that of the religious devotee, it would seem 
that the philosophy of morals would offer us a solution of the 
problem. In so far as the purely ethical may be said to be an 
interest enlisting the higher sympathies of men and women; in 
so far as teachers and patrons are able to conceive of the ideals 
of religion apart from the denominational machineries by 
means of which those ideals are commonly furthered; in short, 
in just the measure that the spirit of religion, and its aims as 
realized in mature character are held to be more important 
than the name by which the means are signalized,—in precisely 
that measure will the teaching of ethics be found a solution 
of the perplexing problem. In name, religion should not enter 
the class room in the function of teacher. In aim, spirit, atti- 
tude toward life, the heart of religion does actually animate a 
large majority of the teachers known to the writer, in their 
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daily work. What these persons actually do, points the way 
to what others may come to do, and to what all may do yet 
more effectively, as the conception of the true aim of education 
becomes more clearly defined. Toward that definition the phil- 
osophy of morals has certain decisive suggestions to offer. 

Modern biology has furnished us the conception of univer- 
sal life as a continuum. Genera, species, varieties and individ- 
uals are but sections of life differentiated by the attentive ob- 
server, from different viewpoints, and for varying purposes. 
But life is an unitary conception, coextensive with purposive 
change, growth, reproduction of form, and inward adaptabil- 
ity to surroundings. 

The evolutionist sees in the simple cell the possibilities of 
all life. Its tiny depths chamber secrets and cradles forces that 
issue in some one of the upward or sideward or downward 
tendencies that have produced the Protean forms of the vital 
universe. So the modern psychologist sees, in the dawning 
consciousness of the infant mind, an universe of possibilities. 
To the biologist, unicellular animals have, by the hit-or-miss 
method known as natural selection, developed the myriad 
forms of life that inhabit the earth. To the psychologist, the 
child mind awaits the equally decisive effect of favorable en- 
vironment, to determine its development toward felicity or im- 
poverishment. Of course the human setting of the infant life 
determines that it shall become a human child, inhabiting a 
home, speaking a language, and assuming the manners and 
customs of a human being. Speaking broadly, all the condi- 
tions, including those that make it thus to claim its place by 
mental activity as part of the human species, are comprehend- 
ed in the process of education. Now, this participation of an 
individual in the life of his species, is the essence of morality. 
Education may be said to be, therefore, for the sake of moral- 
ity. Equally well, education may be said to be for the sake of 
life. Speaking inclusively therefore, education, ethics, and re- 
ligion may all and severally be thought of as synonymous with 
life. What seems to be the exclusion of religion from educa- 
tional procedure, turns out to be not the exclusion of the 
essence, but only of the technique of religion. 

The modern conception of education turns upon the fact 
that the present is a part of life. School life as a period, is as 
vitally important as any other. The idea of schooi discipline 
as preparatory for something that comes after, which is sup- 
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posedly more important, has gone by the board. Character is 
a developing entity that is continuous through change. 


I. 


Ethics in the public school is not a new thing. Discipline 
has always been a part of the curriculum,—formerly was a 
much more emphasized part, than itis now. The more recently 
adopted and more rational methods of self-government by the 
pupils, are applications of ethics, and are intended as moral 
education. Athletics, choral unions, class organizations, fra- 
ternities when permitted, and all social interests, develop, or 
are designed to develop the sense of the whole. 

The moralist would judge any or all of these by whether in 
the case of the individual in question, they narrow or widen his 
view of a whole to which he should be loyal. From the view- 
point of one student the fraternity is a bad thing, from that of 
another a good. The cure for the evil of a “gang” in school, 
is not to break up the “gang.” It is to enlarge it, to make it a 
part of a larger whole, and to show how loyalty to the whole is 
more important than loyalty to a part. Between the interests 
of a gang and of the school, a child will prefer the school, if 
enabled to see it as a whole, of which he is an integral part. 

The contrast between self and others is the basis of the 
moral sense. As such it has always existed. Life has always 
been trained with reference to it. The savage is capable of 
loyalty to only a very narrow circle. The clan antedates the 
tribe; the tribe precedes the nation. And the nation remains 
for a long time the circumference of individual loyalty. Hu- 
manity is yet, to many, only a dream of philosophers, mission- 
aries and socialists. 


II. 


Example in the school room has always been stressed as 
of more moral worth than a whole complex of studies. This, 
the moralist emphasizes, and would urge yet more strongly. 
But that example and discipline require to be supplemented by 
positive instruction that frankly discusses the moral issues that 
press upon the minds of pupils seems evident from a wide 
number of conditions. 


II. 


Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot sets down three distinct ways in 
which character is improved. These three ways are:— 
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1. By imitation of people who are known personally or 
through biography. 

2. By responsibility sturdily shouldered. 

3. By learning to think straight and decisively on ques- 
tions of right and wrong. 

The first two of these methods have been always with us. 
Imitation of strong characters, and the taking on themselves 
by children of moral responsibility are precisely what is aimed 
atin the paragraphs dealing with example and discipline. Rev- 
erence for great people is akin to religion, which is reverence 
for God. Loyalty to a self-appointed task is the active side 
of religion. It is also the essence of discipline, as discipline is 
understood by the modern teacher. And these are the per- 
petual ethical means which the schools employ to cultivate 
character. To these, let us now add the consideration of the 
third,—which is the effort to teach the essentials of right con- 
duct,—or as our authority states it, “to teach pupils to think 
straight and decisively on questions of right aud wrong.” 

Mrs. Cabot makes this statement of the aims of ethical in- 
struction in secondary schools: 

1. To open the eyes of the morally blind. 

2. To clear away moral confusion. 

3. To forestall moral vacillation. 

The first of these, the curing of moral blindness, readily 
suggests its examples to all who have observed the indifference 
or the acfive cruelties of children to animals, to insects, or to- 
ward other children. Pulling an insect to pieces, or torturing 
an animal, is not deliberate cruelty. They are on a level with 
the conduct of the gossip who picks a neighbor to pieces. 
They mean nothing except a combination of instinctive delight 
in action, curiosity, and moral blindness. Icy brutality is, 
more often than anything else, due to unawakened social imag- 
ination. The cruelties of children to children of another set, 
section of the community, or another race, or even to children 
in different social circumstances are examples of this moral 
myopia. Stories that arouse social imagination, coupled with 
the request that the pupils bring in written examples of such 
moral lack under their own observation, will usually suggest 
a revolution in an entire school, with reference to such prac- 
tices. 

Procedure is usually from examples to principles, and not 
the reverse. Hasty judgment of a man by his actions is shown 
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to be unkind and unjust, by the revelation of his motive. 
Passers by called a great artist an idler. They saw him throw 
pebbles into a pool by the hour. He was really studying the 
hues of water waves, that he might paint them. Such sugges- 
tions train the imagination in social ways. 

Straight thinking is the remedy for moral confusion. Such 

confusion arises for school children in connection with ques- 
tions of loyalty to a comrade versus loyalty to the whole 
school. It is too much to expect that children shall see the 
duty of loyalty with sufficient clearness to impel them to be 
disloyal fo their class or comrade spirit, until they have been 
enabled to see the same problem in another setting. 
_ The difference between poor excuses and good ones for 
absence or tardiness is one that girls especially are prompt to 
see. Excuses for selfishness, in such cases as occupying more 
than one seat on the car or train, in the matter of display in 
dress, are examined, and set in different columns. By such pro- 
cedure, the graduation class of one high school under my ob- 
servation recently was induced to give up certain expensive 
plans for the approaching commencement, out of deference to 
one poor girl who is a member of the class. Conscientious and 
unconscientious ways of preparing a lesson reveal the value of 
motive. “Clear thinking,” says Royce, “is the essence of mor- 
ality.” In the same strain, Professor James declares, “To think 
is the moral act.” 

The evil of indecision, or moral vacillation, finds its illus- 
tration in pupils of the oversensitive type. Such questions as 
arise out of the psychology of actions that are said to be guided 
by self-interest, may postpone all action, for fear that it may 
be selfish. Questions of truth speaking may make one mor- 
bidly afraid to speak at all, for fear of unintentional lying. 
The question of making the right choice of life work by adoles- 
cent boys, has often a depressing effect, hindering their effi- 
ciency in present tasks. 

Such questions as lead to indecision arise not out of the 
conflict of right with wrong, but out of the conflict of right with 
good. The right implies duty to others. The good is with refer- 
ence to the self. For such conflicts I know of no solution except 
training to think, supplemented by the facts of ethical moment, 
—such as illustrate the union of utilitarian and idealistic 
reasoning in the life of the practical man, who is also a seer, 
and a lover of the best. 
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IV. 


Do the public schools teach the essentials of business in- 
tegrity and of civic loyalty? A Boston newspaper of well- 
known sectarian predilections, criticising the public school sys- 
tem pointed out that of one hundred and four men in one 
county in Ohio who sold their votes at a state election for an 
average of five dollars per vote, ninety-six had been educated 
in the “little red schoolhouse.” Among public school and even 
our college graduates, individuals are continually being found 
guilty of peculation, usury, embezzlement, stock gambling, in- 
temperance and social vice. To condemn our entire system 
would be as foolish as to defend its sufficiency, in the face of 
the all too frequent illustrations of the frailties of human na- 
ture and the defects of our methods of training. But in the fact 
that the world of political, business, and social life presses its 
temptations upon the individual, so often beyond his power to 
resist, lies the suggestion that must guide remedial effort. Edu- 
cation by whatever method, will probably not prove to be alone 
sufficient. The evil lies, for the most part, in a selfish, or in- 
dividualistic conception of life. Our entire emphasis in gov- 
ernment, until the immediate present has been upon the free- 
dom of the individual. Commercialism, the exploitation of 
natural resources for private profit, the accumulation of great 
fortunes with indifference to public rights,—these are the ex- 
ternal and visible results of our stress upon individualistic 
policy. The gathering forces of social centralization threaten 
to assert the right of eminent domain, and usurp the place of 
the individual, unless the more reasonable method of a gradual 
socialization of values is made possible under the guidance of 
men educated to see the situation as a whole. 

Into the question of political corruption enter other than 
educational factors, however,—-and only the co-operation of all 
our agencies of reform can assure us of the right results. 

The same must be said of the reigning evils of our domestic 
life, sexual immorality with its degradation of unfortunate 
women, domestic infidelity, and divorce. Here again, the phil- 
osophy of extreme individualism has bred a ruthless disregard 
of the rights of others. An unjustly low wage scale has its part 
in laying women liable to temptation, or in making them vic- 
tims of necessity. The example of the leisure class has had an 
unmistakable effect upon public morals in recent years. Lux- 
ury may be as innocent as poverty. But luxury that is innocent 
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tempts poverty to sacrifice its innocence to attain a like blissful 
state. And much of luxury is not innocent, but indolently in- 
different to social standards, or openly and flagrantly and de- 
liberately vicious. 

The city has its part in making children prematurely wise, 
—or half-wise,—concerning the secrets of adult sexual life. 
The children of our time are more than precocious. It is not 
unusual to find them blasé concerning lovemaking, and pur- 
veyors of mischievous half truths about sex. 

One woman of much experience and of large wisdom told 
me recently that she considered the moving picture the chief 
cause of sexual delinquencies among the high school pupils of 
a Southern California city, among whom recently, social vice 
was found to prevail to a startling degree. Familiarity with the 
art of lovemaking as revealed in the pictures bred contempt for 
formality. Interest in the practice of courtship led to an in- 
quiry for its passional motive, with a spirit that was less 
avowedly vicious than it was mentally curious. “That was not 
first which was spiritual, but that which was natural,” as in the 
case of all human development. And the fact that physical 
interest was awakened before moral restraint had developed, 
explains the results. 

The Socratic principle that “ignorance is vice” has its appli- 
cation even here. For although we admit that there are things 
of which it is better that the child should remain ignorant, it 
remains true that it would be still better if he could be truly 
enlightened. From the source of this half-knowledge,—the 
theatre,—it is not possible to obtain the corrective and balanc- 
ing truth. The pictures in question were presumably harmless 
enough in themselves. At any rate they had been officially cen- 
sored. The evil lay in the fact that they made the children 
prematurely wise,—or at least wise beyond the provisions of 
restraint with which they were furnished. But this argues the 
iniquity of ignorance, or of half truth. Can we expect to abol- 
ish the theatre, or take away the ideas it has disseminated? 

Professor Peabody of Harvard recently remarked that, “in 
Germany sociefy capitalizes the theatre, and makes it a means 
of elevating public taste, whereas in America the individual 
commercializes the theatre and uses it to degrade public taste.” 
It is no more unreasonable that the theatre should be owned 
by the municipality and be made to serve the cause of com- 
munity culture than that the schools of a city should be so 
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owned and controlled. But meanwhile, the present conditions 
must be met as well as may be, by the joint efforts of educa- 
tion and religion. What impels the vicious pupil is half-knowl- 
edge. His deformity must be cured and that of others pre- 
vented by a frank anticipation of the demoralizing influences 
of prematurity,—through instruction in the physiology, hygiene 
and ethics of sex and sex relations. 

Legislation concerning prostitution, the wages paid to 
women, and their hours of labor, the regulation of marriage, 
and the lessening of the possibility of divorce,—scientific in- 
vestigation and persistent remedial effort concerning these, 
are all important. But in proportion as it is better to prevent 
than to cure;—in just that proportion it is more important te 
educate even than to legislate concerning these vexing evils that 
lie wholly, or partly within the aera of the sex life of our 
people. 

No moralist pretends that any best method of imparting 
such instruction to youth has been found. Upon that task per- 
sons of ability and devotion are at work. The best assurance 
that the method will be found is that intelligent people shall 
unite in discerning the need of it, and in supporting the efforts 
of those who undertake it. 





PROGRESS FOR NEGRO SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


In the summer of 1908 Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, President of 
the International Sunday School Association, invited to his 
home seventy-five of the men and women of broadest acquaint- 
ance and most thoroughly interested in the welfare of the Ne- 
gro. It was the now historic Clifton Conference. There was 
no program but this one question was carefully and candidly 
considered: What may be done in the large to help the Negro 
make his religion and his morals coincident? In view of the 
great gain in the white Sunday Schools by the introduction of 
specific teacher training methods, it was the unanimous finding 
of this conference that the Negroes of the coming generation 
could be effectively reached by enlisting the present generation 
of college and normal students in specific work for them, the 
Sunday school to be the point of contact. In the fall of 1911 
Homer C. Lyman, D.D., who has been teaching in a theological 
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seminary and understood the needs for the local church, was 
appointed Superintendent of work among the Negroes for the 
International Sunday School Association. The first year was 
spent in specific teacher training work with selected classes 
from the higher grades of the five schools in Atlanta. There 
was theory and practice in Sunday-school teaching. Eighty- 
four first standard diplomas were earned and issued the first 
year. In two years ninety-six colleges, normal, and boarding 
schools have been visited and the work set up. In more than 
half of these definite classes have been organized and work 
undertaken by members of the faculties. About four hundred 
students will receive first standard diplomas at the 1913 com- 
mencement. An earnest effort is made to follow up the work 
of each student to encourage definite work in the local church 
and community. He is closely related to the large plans of the 
International and enlisted to become a real factor in race bet- 
terment. With these trained teachers and leaders in the local 
community, many of them imbued with the newer emphasis 
on social and industrial race improvement, the foundation is 
laid for the development of organized Sunday-school effort. 
In round numbers there are forty thousand churches among 
this nine-and-a-half-million people? It is practically impos- 
sible to secure accurate statistics but improved local schools, a 
community consciousness, and a race vision wrought in by 
these college and normal graduates will ultimately give defi- 
niteness and accuracy to the work. But the greater gain is a 
clear cut objective in molding character and implanting Chris- 
tian ideals for the life that now is. The students themselves 
are enthusiastic over the new emphasis on practical religion 
and have entered heartily into the task of the local churches. 
Professors are willing to add the extra class to their already 
over-full day. Pastors are recognizing the importance of the 
Sunday school. Teacher-training classes are organized and 
taught by these students. A district school far back in the 
country gave every Friday afternoon session to Bible story- 
telling and one girl reported fourteen converts as a result of 
using the new methods. The Daily Vacation Bible School, and 
the Men and Religion movement finds these trained workers 
willing and efficient. 








ELEVENTH GENERAL CONVENTION 
A NEW DEPARTURE 


Place: New Haven, Conn. 

Time: Marcu 5-8, 1914. 

Theme: “THE RELATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION TO THE SOCIAL 
ORDER.” 

The Eleventh General Convention of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association will consist of a series of single meetings run- 
ning over at least three days on the theme “Education and 
Social Life,” designed as a thorough study of The Relation of 
Higher Education to the Social Order. By invitation of the 
corporation of Yale University the meetings will be held in the 
halls and suitable buildings of the university, the night ses- 
sions in the beautiful Woolsey Hall. 

Pursuant to the recommendations of the Executive Board 
and the Board of Directors, at the Cleveland Convention, the 
Association approved the plan of holding next year a conven- 
tion without the usual numerous departmental meetings and 
of conducting instead a single series of gatherings, three each 
day, in which all papers, studies, reports and addresses would 
concentrate on one single theme. The purpose of this change 
is to focalize the interest of the convention at one point. It is 
hoped that by careful preparation throughout the year preced- 
ing the convention, by means of investigations and studies, 
some real contribution may be made to the specific problem 
suggested in the topic for the convention. There will be many 
advantages in this new plan: unity of attention, freedom from 
distraction, mass consciousness, economy of administration, 
concentrated impact and definiteness of purpose and appeal. 

The change in the days for the Convention, to Thursday to 
Sunday, ought to make attendance easier to large numbers of 
teachers, college officers and others. 

The responsibility for the program of the convention has 
been vested jointly in the general officers, with President 
Thwing as Chairman, the officers of the Council and of the 
Department of Universities and Colleges. 

The work of the various departments will be related direct- 
ly to this new plan. First, through the topics to be studied; 
the institutions and activities represented in the various depart- 
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ments look to the colleges for leaders and workers; they are 
therefore interested in the spirit with which such leaders shall 
approach their work; the social relations of these institutions 
depends on the social training of their leaders. The officers 
and members of departments are therefore urged to make sug- 
gestions to the general program committee of the topics which 
they especially desire should be discussed. Such suggestions 
may be made most conveniently through the general office. 
Second: It is important that the institutions and phases of so- 
cial life represented in the different departments shall also be 
represented by persons on the program competent to discuss 
the general topic from their different viewpoints. Third: Each 
department will be expected to hold a session for the transac- 
tion of its business, especially for perfecting plans for the 1915 
convention which will allow of the usual departmental sessions. 
Fourth: It is hoped that this plan of alternating types of con- 
ventions will afford all departments further and sufficient time 
in which to carry forward the work of their various commis- 
sions, investigatory and preparatory bodies. 

One great advantage of the type of convention to be held 
in New Haven will be the opportunity for continuous, united 
concentration of attention upon one single great question. It 
will also mean fewer distractions, larger opportunities for per- 
sonal interviews and a splendid chance to know the men and 
women who are leading this movement. 

No one should think of the next convention as a gathering 
for college workers exclusively. The problem of the relation 
of higher education to our social life, to its spirit, its leadership, 
its aim, is as pertinent to the interests of the home, the Church, 
the Sunday school, the Christian Association and the school- 
room as it is to the university campus. We have talked for a 
long time about an educated leadership; now whither are the 
leaders being educated to lead? In what direction is higher 
education facing the leaders; with what spirit inspiring them? 
The program which is already in process of construction will 
indicate definitely the immediate interest of all different groups 
of workers in the subjects to be discussed and the practical 
value of the correction to all persons interested in education. 

Preserve these dates, March 5-8, 1914, Thursday to Sunday 
for this Convention. 





NOTES 


The number of men preparing for the profession of reli- 
gious education increases steadily. Union Theological Sem- 
inary had fifteen men specializing of whom several graduated 
in May. The University of Chicago has twenty-five enrolled 
of whom ten graduated in June. Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy has fourteen persons available at this year’s gradua- 
tion. Yale University has five under-graduates and twenty 
graduate students preparing for this work. 

In the case of the university men and women, as at Union 
also, these students have professional training following the 
college work and are as well prepared for their duties as spe- 
cialists in any other profession. The new position of “Director 
of Religious Education” needs only a proper appreciation of its 
possibilities by the churches. Many of the recent graduates 
in this work will go into teaching positions in colleges. 


The Pilgrim Teacher for June gives interesting reports on 
the preparation of workers in religious education in colleges. 
It gives particulars of the special courses at Wellesley, Smith, 
Lake Erie, Doane, Fargo, Beloit, Pomona and Drury Colleges. 
To these might be added the professional courses in Chicago, 
Yale, Columbia and Drake. Other notable instances of work 
in religious education are to be found at Colgate, Grinnell, 
Otterbein, Boston University, Dakota Wesleyan, Washburn, 
Ripon. 





Rev. H. F. Evans, Ph.D., formerly Director of Religious 
Education in the Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, has been 
called to the Chair of Religious Education at Grinnell College. 


The “school republic” or “school city” has been introduced 
into the Alaskan native schools by order of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, for the purpose of preparing the 
natives for citizenship. 


To promote moral education in the schools of France in- 
dependently of religious doctrine is the object of the “French 
League for Moral Education,” which offers a first prize of 
$1,000 and other prizes amounting to $2,000 for contributions 
to a bulletin which it publishes. 
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The R. E. A. conducted a Sunday afternoon conference on 
Religious Training in the Home for the Mothers’ Congress in 
Boston on May 18th. 


America will soon have an unusual opportunity to find out 
just what the world-wide health movement of the twentieth 
century really amounts to in the field where its influence is 
most felt—in the schools. The International Congress on 
School Hygiene, to be held at Buffalo, N. Y., August 25-30, will 
be an international summing up of recent achievements in 
the hygiene of the school. 


That admission to college should be based solely on the 
completion of a well-planned high school course; that the high 
school should be given free play, so that it may adapt its work 
to the needs of the community; and that the colleges must keep 
the door open to the youthful seeker after a college education 
who is animated by a strong inner purpose in the face of ob- 
stacles regardless of whether he has fulfilled the old-fashioned 
formal requirement or not; these are some of the conclusions 
drawn by Mr. C. D. Kingsley in a Bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Education on “College Entrance Requirements.” 


The “Corda Fratres,” or International Federation of Stu- 
dents, which was started in Italy in 1898, will hold its eighth 
International Congress at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
August 29 to September 13th. The principal aim of the federa- 
tion is “to support and spread the idea of unity and brother- 
hood among students,” without regard to their religious or po- 
litical beliefs. At the last Congress, held in Rome in 1911, the 
United States was selected as the meeting place for 1913, and 
it was determined to take up at this time a plan for developing 
an all-embracing world organization of students in the higher 
institutions of learning. 


COURSE IN SEX HYGIENE IN REED COLLEGE. 


By means of extension work President W. T. Foster, of 
Reed College, is giving to the people of Portland, Oregon, an 
opportunity for systematic and comprehensive study in sexual 
hygiene and morals. The Oregon Social Hygiene Society, the 
State Department of Education and the State Board of Health 
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are co-operating to make the course of twelve lectures a profit- 
able piece of educational work. 
Conditions that Constitute a Social Emergency. 
Physiological Aspects: Laws of Sex and Reproduction. 
Medical Aspects: Venereal Diseases. 
Economic Aspects: Wages and the Cost of Living. 
Recreational Aspects: Playgrounds and Amusements. 
Legal Aspects: The Function of the State. 
Administrative Aspects: School Instruction in Matters 
of Sex and the Training of Teachers. 
8. Teaching Aspects: The Pedagogy of Instruction in Sex 
and Reproduction. 
9. Education of Girls. 
10. Education of Children. 
11. Education of Adolescent Boys. 
12. Moral and Religious Aspects: The Conservation of the 
Affections. 
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AN EXPRESSIONAL ACTIVITY 
By A Sunpay Scuoor Ciass. 
459 Provident Ave., Winnetka, II. 
June 9, 1913. 

Dr. Henry F. Cope, 

Secretary Religious Education Association, 

332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Dear Sir: 

Inclosed find a check for $10.00 as a contribution to the 
work of the Religious Education Association from the VIII 
Grade Boys’ Class of the Winnetka Congregational Sunday 


School. 
Respectfully yours, 


(Signed) C. S. JEwELL. 





ANOTHER METHOD 


The Sunday School of the First Church, Congregational, of 
Painesville, Ohio, presents the Painesville public library with 
a subscription to RELicious Epucation. This is an excellent 
method of making the material published by the R. E. A. avail- 
able to the people of a community. 








NEW BOOKS 


WALLACE, ALFRED Russe, Social Environment and Moral 
Progress. (Cassell & Company, $1.25 net.) A book no modern 
mind can afford to ignore. The author, now deceased, vividly 
insists that we have made no progress in character because we 
have either hindered or failed to apply the principles of selec- 
tion to the development of man’s higher powers and his social 
advance. Even the author’s seeming pessimism must not blind 
us to the facts of his argument. 


Brown, SAMUEL Winpsor, Secularization of American Edu- 
cation. (Teachers College, Columbia University, $1.50.) A 
comprehensive survey and study of all legislation and constitu- 
tional provision affecting the status of the teaching of religion 
in schools and state institutions. 


STRAYER AND THORNDIKE, Educational Administration. (The 
Macmillan Company, $2.00.) A thorough study, especially 
seeking to discover educational tests and standards; includes 
many valuable tables. 


Weeks, Arxanp D., The Education of Tomorrow. (Sturgis 
& Walton Company, $1.25 net.) Discussing the knowledge val- 
ues acquired in the schools and analyzing the sorts of knowl- 
edge which our social organization demands in the school chil- 
dren. A real contribution to school betterment. 


CatTteL, J. McKeen, University Control. (The Science 
Press.) 299 answers to Dean Cattell’s proposals of University 
administrative reorganization, together with ten papers by 
leading educators, constituting a most valuable discussion on a 
topic vital in higher education. 


ApaM, Joun Dovuctas, Letters of Father and Son. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co., $1.00 net.) A new way of discussing some of the 
student’s problems, but the letters represent an ideal of cor- 
respondence rather than a probability. 


KirKPatrick, Epwin A., Fundamentals of Child Study. 
(The Macmillan Company, $1.25 net.) This is one of the in- 
dispensible books in every library on religious education. In- 
clusive and thorough, yet simple. 


PatMerR, Leon C., Lesson Building. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, $0.35 net.) 


Hai, FtorenceE Howe, Boys, Girls and Manners. (Dana 
Estes & Co., $1.35 net.) An excellent reading book on everyday 
ethics, especially in the home, for children. But the onion 
remains how to get these ideas to the child. Perhaps if parents 
read this book they could help better. 
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LASELLE AND WILEY, Vocations for Girls. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company, $0.85 net.) Greatly needed, practical and to be 
commended both to parents and to teachers of girls. Could be 
used as a text book for girls in churches and schools. 


SuarP, Pror. Frank C., Course in Moral Instruction for 
High Schools. (University of Wisconsin.) The application 
of the principles laid down by Prof. Sharp in recent issues of 
RE.Licious EpucaTion. Should be examined by all high-school 
principals. 


ALLEN, WitL1AM H., Modern Philanthropy. (Dodd, Mead 
and Company, $1.50 net.) Contains a large amount of data on 
present methods of obtaining support for philanthrophies and 
vividly suggests the need for the scientific investigation and di- 
rection of present-day philanthrophies and their support. 


McCormick, Patrick JosepH, Education of the Laity in the 
Middle Ages. (Washington, D. C.) A doctor’s dissertation, 
making a contribution to the history of education at a particu- 
larly needy point. 


SprAGUE, Homer B., Pu.D., The Book of Job. (Sherman, 
French and Company, $1.25.) A vigorous and often poetic 
translation with explanatory notes and a general study of the 
poem. 


Mitts, Dr. LAWRENCE, Our Own Religion in Ancient Persia. 
(Open Court Publishing Co.) Being lectures delivered in Ox- 
ford presenting the Zend Avesta as collated with the pre-Chris- 
tion exilic Pharisaism, advancing the Persian question to a 
foremost position in biblical research. 


MacFar.anp, Cuarces S., Christian Unity at Work. (Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America.) A good title 
for the proceedings of the recent Quadrennial Session of the 
Federal Council of Churches in America. 


Miter, T. R., D.D., Devotional Life of the Sunday School 
Teacher. (The Westminster Press, $0.55 pa apy In the late 
author’s best manner, a book that should help to improve the 
quality of teachers, surely the most needed of all improve- 
ments. 


_BLANGUERNON, EpMonp, L’Enseignement de la Morale. (Li- 
brairie Vuibert, Paris.) 


GuITTEAU, WILLIAM Backus, Pu.D., Preparing for Citizen- 
ship. (Houghton, Mifflin Company.) One of the newer type 
of text books in civics; rather formal in arrangement of ma- 
terials. 

Annrews, Fanniz Fenn, The Promotion of Peace. (GOov- 
ernment Printing Office.) 
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GILLETTE, JOHN M., Constructive Rural Sociology. (Sturgis 
& Walton Company, $1.60 net.) A sociological interpretation 
of the facts of rural life. Although designed as a college text 
and well adapted to that purpose this is perhaps the most im- 
portant and useful study of rural life to date. 


Warp, Epwarp J., The Social Center. (D. Appleton & Co., 
$1.50 net.) A comprehensive handbook, packed with infor- 
mation and practical direction for those who would help in 
this attempt to cultivate ideal democracy. 


Warp, Epwarp J., Social and Civic Centers. (American 
Unitarian Association.) Social Service Series. 


WE cu, Hersert, The Relation of the Church to the Social 
Worker. (American Unitarian Association.) Social Service 
Series. 


NEARING, Scott, Pu.D., Social Religion. (The Macmillan 
Co.) An impassioned recital of the social wrongs of today 
which the author believes constitute the immediate field of 
religious service. 


BLOOMFIELD, MEYER, Vocational Guidance. (American Uni- 
tarian Association.) Social Service Series. 


Woman’s City Cuius, City Welfare Exhibit. (Woman’s 
City Club of Chicago.) 


SMITH, GERALD Birney, Social Idealism. (Macmillan Co., 
$0.90 net.) A vigorous, helpful study of the correlation of the 
modern religious spirit and its institutional expression to the 
ethical ideals, the practical conditions and the social needs of 
our day, based on a review of the history of Christian thought 
and organizations. A facing of the question of the place of 
the churches in modern life. 


Forbes, ELMER SEVERANCE, The Church at Work. (Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association.) Social Service Series. 


FEDERAL CoUNCIL OF CHURCHES, Report on Church and So- 
cial Service. (Federal Council of Churches, New York City.) 


HEADLAM, Stewart D., The Socialist Church. (Longmans, 
Green and Company.) A plea for an honest facing of modern 
needs and aspirations by the church. The author says, refer- 
ring to the state teaching religion: “Probably nothing would 
do more to help towards the capture of the Church by the 
people, than the compelling of the State to have done with its 
impertinent attempt to teach religion at all; the confining of 
the State’s work to the secular sphere; and the throwing on 
the Church, and especially on the Church’s ministers, the re- 
sponsibility uf dving the work fur which they are ordained 
and paid.” 
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SmitH, SaMvueEL G., Pu.D., LL.D., Democracy and the 
Church. (D. Appleton and Co.) A genetic study of the de- 
velopment of social ideals in the history of Christianity and of 
the place of religion in the expanding democratic ideal. A 
valuable, interesting and stimulating presentation. 


Boarp oF EpucaTion, A Curriculum for Sunday Schools. 
(Board of Education, Diocese of Mass.) 


Hersert, C. W., Children’s Books for Sunday School Li- 
braries. (H. W. Wilson Co.) A classified list of standard 
text books valuable to a Sunday-school Library. 


MaTHEws, BasiL, Livingstone the Pathfinder. (Missionary 
Education Movement of the United States and Canada.) 

THWING, CuHar_es F., The Working Church. (Baker and 
Taylor Co., $0.60 net.) Would make a good text book for 
young people’s classes in church work. 


ForsusH, WILLIAM Byron, Life of Jesus. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $0.75 net.) A good text for high school age, excel- 
lent maps and illustrations. 

McKeever, WituiAM A., Training the Boy. (The Macmil- 
lan Company.) Almost an encyclopedia on the moral, social 
development and training of boys; indispensable to all work- 
ers with boys and to be heartily commended to all parents, 
indeed to be urged upon their attention. 

SmitH, NELLIE M., A.M., The Three Gifts of Life. (Dodd, 
Mead and Company.) A welcome addition to the scanty list 
of books on sex and hygiene for girls. 

StupLey, Mary J., M.D., What Our Girls Ought to Know. 
(Funk and Wagnalls Company.) 

McComas, Henry C., Pu.D., The Psychology of Religious 
Sects. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) The author is preceptor in 
psychology in Princeton University. A study of the psycho- 
logical differences that lie back of religious divergencies. In- 
teresting, though fragmentary and more for the layman than 
the specialist. 

Dawson, GeorGE E., Pu.D., The Right of the Child to be 
Well Born. (Funk and Wagnalls Company, $0.75 net.) A 
plain study of eugenics, non-technical and helpful. Includes 
a chapter on “eugenics and religion.” To be commended to 
parents. 

Woman’s City Crus, A Practical Course in Child-Rearing. 
(Woman’s City Club of Chicago.) A valuable pamphlet out- 
lining courses and materials. 

Y. M. C. A., Principles and Methods of Religious Work for 
Men and Boys. (Association Press.) Reports of the 3d 
Quintennial Conference of Y. M. C. A. workers. Emphasis on 
Association work as a plan of religious education. 

Horne, HERMAN Harre.LL, Pu.D., Leadership of Bible Study 
Groups. (Association Press.) Practical directions and studies 
for leaders of voluntary Bible classes in colleges. 








The Work of the Religious Education Association 





IT UNITES in one comprehensive organization all workers 
in education and religion who desire fellowship, conference 
and exchange of thought, information, experience, and service 
in religious education. 


Its primary purpose is to stimulate, inspire and assist. It 
exists not so much to do things as to cause things to be done. 
It acts as a center, a forum, a clearing house, a bureau of in- 
formation and promotion in moral and religious education. 


IT PUBLISHES: Special Volumes as follows: 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF RELIGIOUS EpucaTIoN, 422 pages, $0.50. 
THE BIBLE IN Practica Lire, 640 pages, $2.50. 

THE Aims OF RE.IGious EpucaTion, 525 pages, $1.00. 

THE MATERIALS OF RELIGIOUS EpucaTion, 380 pages, $0.50. 
EDUCATION AND NATIONAL CHARACTER, 318 pages, $0.50. 

The Magazine, RELicious Epucation, bi-monthly. 

MEMBERS RECEIVE THE MAGAZINE, AS ISSUED, FREE OF CHARGE. 


IT MAINTAINS Executive Offices at Chicago, with 


Exhibit Library of reference works, text books and ma- 
terial. 


Traveling Exhibit and Library. 


Bureau of Information, answering inquiries on practical 
problems, distributing literature, counselling workers. All the 
services are free. 


IT HOLDS General Conventions. Ten great meetings have 
been held, with delegates from all parts of the world. 


Conferences in important cities, at Summer Assemblies and 
at educational institutions. Over 240 held in 1912. 


IT AIDS Colleges, Churches, Sunday Schools and institu- 
tions or individuals in the solution of their problems or the im- 
provement of their methods of religious education, by corre- 
spondence and conference, enlisting the services of many lead- 
ers and specialists. It studies special needs and problems 
through its departments, organized for investigation and pro- 
motion: The Council, Universities and Colleges, Theological 
Seminaries, Churches and Pastors, Sunday Schools and 
Teacher-Training, Public Schools, Christian Associations, 
Training Schools for Lay Workers, The Home, Libraries, The 


Press. rime cours 
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The Religious Education Association 


GENERAL OFFICERS FOR 1913 


President—Chas. Franklin Thwing, LL.D., President Western Reserve University, Cleveland. O. 
First Vice-President—Henry S. Pritchett, LL. D., President Carnegie Foundation New York. 
Treasurer—Charles Lawrence Hutchinson, M.A.  Vice-Pres. Corn Exchange Nat’! Bank. Chicago. 
onan 3 of the _ Board—Abram W. Harris, Sc.D., Pres. Northwestern University, 
hicago, 

Recording Secretary—Charles M. Stuart, LI, D. Pres. Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, I11, 
General Secretary—Henry F. Cope. D. D., Chicago, I11. 

Office of the Association, 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


VICE PRESIDENTS 


Rt. Rev. C. P. Anderson, S.T.D., Bishop Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, Chicago, Ill. 

P. P. Claxton, Ph.D., United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Robert A. Falconer, Litt.D., President Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Canada. 


Albert Ross Hill, L1,.D., Pres. University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo, 


Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, Boston, Mass. 


BOARD OF 


Directors at Large. 
Pres, aoe R. Van Hise, LL.D., Madison 


Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
Mr. F. W. Lyman, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Supt. J. M. H. Frederick, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Prof. pee BR. Mcfadyen, D.D. Glasgow, Scot- 
and. 


Pres, E. Y. Mullins, D.D., Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky, 


Pres. George B. Stewart, L1,.D., Auburn, N. Y. 


Pres, George E. Vincent, Ph.D., University of 
Minnesota, 

Pres, Mary E. Woolley, LL.D., Mt. Holyoke 
College, Mass. 


Pres. William W. Foster, Ph.D., Reed College, 
Portland, Ore. 


Miss Caroline Dow, International Y, W. C. A., 
New York, N. Y. 


Rev. Carey Bonner, London, England. 
Prof. J, D. Fleming, Lahore, Punjab, India, 
Galen M. Fisher, M.D., Tokyo, Japan. 


Rev. Henry H, Lowry, D.D., Education Asso- 
ciation of China, Pekin, China, 


Mrs, Frederic Schoff, President National 
Congress of Mothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William O. Thompson, LL.D., Pres. Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

Mr. S. P. Fenn, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wm. H. P. Faunce, LL.D., President Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. 

J. H. Kirkland, Se. D., Chancellor Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville. 


DIRECTORS 


State Directors. 
Calif.—Prof, William F, Bade, Ph.D., Berkeley, 
Calif. 


Colo.—Pres. James H, Baker, Boulder, Colo, 

Conn.—Prof, Chas, F. Kent, Ph.D. New Haven, 
Conn. 

Fila.—Pres. Lincoln H. yt Ph.D., Stetson 
University, DeLand, F 

Ind.—Pres. Elijah A. pom D.D., Franklin 
College, Franklin. 

TIowa—Pres. John H. T. Main, Ph.D., Grinnell. 

Kans,-Pres. Silas Eber Price, Ph.D., Ottawa 
University, Ottawa. 

Ky.—Prof. Wm. J. McGlothlin, Louisville, Ky. 

Maine—Prof, Alfred W. Anthony, D. D., Lew- 
iston. 

Mich.—Rev. J. Percival Huget, Detroit, Mich. 

Minn.—Mr. W. S. Wiley, Minneapolis., Minn. 

Mo.—Prof. W. W. Charters, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. 

N, Y.—Pres. Elmer B. Bryan, Hamilton, N. Y. 

N. Car.—Prof. W. R. Cullom, D.D., Wake 
Forest. 

Ohie—Mr. D. C, Mathews, Western Reserve, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ont., Can.—Rev. R. Douglas Fraser, D.D., 
Terento. 

R. I.—Rev. Augustus M, Lord, Providence. 

S. Car.—Pres. Henry N. Snyder, Litt.D., 
Spartanburg. 

Tenn.—Pres, Bruce R. Payne, Peabody College, 
Nashville. Tenn. 
Tex.—Prof. W. S. Sutton, 

Austin. 
Va,—Prof. W. M. Forrest, Charlottesville, 
Wis,—Pres, Edward D. Eaton, Ph.D., Beloit. 


State University, 
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THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


(AS STANDING FOR THE YEAR 1913.) 


President—Charles Franklin Thwing, LL.D., President Western Reserve 


University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


First Vice-President—Henry S. Pritchett, LL.D., President The Carnegie 


Foundation, New York City. 


Recording Secretary—Charles M. Stuart, LL.D., President Garrett Bibli- 


cal Institute, Evanston, II. 


General Secretary—Henry F. Cope, D.D., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


Ill. 


Treasurer—Charles L. Hutchinson, M.A., Vice-President The Corn Ex- 
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change Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Jesse A. Baldwin, Judge Circuit Court, Cook County, Chicago, III. 

Henry Churchill King, LL.D., President Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., D.D., President Washburn College, To- 


peka, Kans. 
Richard C. Hughes, D.D., College Secretary, Presbyterian Board, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Julius Rosenwald, President Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Francis G. Peabody, LL.D., Professor (Emeritus), Harvard Uni- 


versity, Cambridge, Mass. 
Wm. Fraser McDowell, S.T.D., Bishop Methodist Episcopal 


Church, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles W. Folds; Hathaway, Smith, Folds & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Richard C. Hall, United States Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Harry Pratt Judson, LL.D., President The University of Chicago. 

George A. Coe, LL.D., Professor Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

Lucius Teter, President Chicago Savings Bank & Trust Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Herbert L. Willett, D.D., Professor The University of Chicago. 

Abram W. Harris, Sc.D., President Northwestern University, 
Evanston, II. 

David R. Forgan, President The National City Bank, Chicago. 

Miss Caroline Hazard, LL.D., Santa Barbara, California. 

Shailer Mathews, LL.D., Dean Divinity School, The University 
of Chicago. 

Wm. C. Bitting, D.D., Pastor Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wm. Douglas Mackenzie, L.L.D., President Hartford Theological 


Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
Loring Wilbur Messer, M.A., General Secretary, The Y. M. C. A. 


of Chicago. 
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THE DEPARTMENTS. 


1. THE COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
OFFICERS, 1913. 


President—Chancellor Elmer E. Brown, New York University. 

Vice-President—Prof. George A. Coe, Ph.D., LL.D., Union Theol. 
Sem., New York. 

Recording Secretary—Professor Irving F. Wood, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Executive Secretary—Professor Frank C. Sharp, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Rev. William H. Boocock, Buffalo, N. Y. 

President Kenyon L. Butterfield, Amherst, Mass. 

Professor George E. Dawson, Hartford, Conn. 

Professor Charles F. Kent, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. E. M. Robinson, New York, N. Y. 

Professor Clyde W. Votaw, Chicago, III. 

Nominee for Survey, 1914, on “College and Social Education,” 
Professor Henry W. Holmes, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nominee for General Survey in 1915, Professor Irving F. Wood, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL, 1912-13. 


Addams, Jane (1919), Head Resident of Hull House, Chicago, Il. 

Athearn, Prof. Walter S. (1914), Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Bagley, Prof. William C., Ph.D. (1914), University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 

Boocock, Rev. William H., Ph.D. (1917), First Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bradner, Rev. Lester, Ph.D. (1919), St. John’s Episcopal Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Brown, Chancellor Elmer E., Ph.D. (1916), New York University, New 
York. 

Brown, Miss Marianna C., Ph.D. (1914), 35 West 130th St., New York. 

Burt, Pres. Frank H., LL.D. (1918), Y. M. C. A. Institute and Training 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

Burton, Prof. Ernest D., D.D. (1915), University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Butterfield, Pres. Kenyon L. (1916), Mass. Agricultural Colege, Amherst, 
Mass. 

Cabot, Mrs. Ella Lyman (1915), State Board of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Claxton, Hon. P. P., Ph.D. (1919), United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Coe, Prof. George A., Ph.D., LL.D. (1918), Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

Cope, Henry F., D.D. (1914), General Secretary R. E. A., Chicago, Ill. 

Cuninggim, Prof. Jesse L. (1917), Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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Davis, Principal Jesse B. (1916), High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dawson, Prof. Geo. E., Ph.D. (1918), Hartford School Relig. Pedagogy, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Devine, Prof. Edward T., Ph.D., LL.D. (1918), “The Survey,” 105 E. 
22d St., New York. 

Doggett, Pres. L. L., Ph.D. (1919), Intern. Y. M. C. A. Training School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Dow, Miss Caroline B. (1919), Dean of National Y. W. C. A. Training 
School, New York. 

DuBois, Patterson (1917), Editor, 401 So. 40th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dutton, Prof. Samuel T. (1917), Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

Eliot, Pres. Samuel A., D.D. (1917), American Unitarian Association, 
Boston, Mass. 

Faunce, Pres. William H. P., D.D., LL.D. (1915), Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Fisher, George J., M.D. (1916), Secretary Intern. Committee Y. M. C. A., 
New York. 

Hall, Prof. Thomas C., D.D. (1917), Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 

Hill, Pres. Albert Ross, Ph.D., LL.D. (1915), University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Hodge, Prof. Richard M., D.D. (1914), Columbia University, New York. 

Holmes, Prof. Henry W. (1916), Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Horne, Prof. Herman H., Ph.D. (1919), New York University, New York. 

Huget, Rev. J. Percival (1918), First Congregational Church, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Johnston, Dean Chas. H., Ph.D. (1917), University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans. 

Kent, Prof. Charles F., Ph.D. (1918), Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

King, Pres. Henry C., D.D., LL.D. (1916), Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Kirkland, James H., Ph.D., LL.D. (1914), Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Mackenzie, Pres. Wm. D., D.D., LL.D. (1915), Hartford Theol. Seminary, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Main, President John H. T., LL.D. (1918), Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

Messer, L. Wilbur (1914), General Secretary, Y. M. C. A., Chicago, Ill. 

Meyer, Henry H. (1919), Editorial Secretary, S. S. Board M. E. Church, 
New York. 

Mitchell, Pres. Samuel C., Ph.D. (1919), University of So. Carolina, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Neumann, Henry, Ph.D. (1915), Brooklyn Soc’y for Ethical Cult., Brook- 
WN. Xs 

North, Rev. Frank M., D.D. (1913), Extension Secretary M. E. Church, 
New York. 

O’Shea, Prof. M. V., LL.D. (1915), University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

Payne, Pres. Bruce R., Ph.D. (1916), Peabody College for Teachers, 

Nashville, Tenn. 
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Peabody, Prof. Francis G., D.D. (1914), Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Rugh, Prof. Charles E. (1918), Universify of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Robinson, E. M. (1916), Secretary Intern. Committee Y. M. C. A., New 
York. 

Sanders, Pres. Frank K., Ph.D., D.D. (1916), Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kan. 

Schoff, Mrs. Frederic (1919), President National Council of Mothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scott, Prof. Colin A., Ph.D. (1915), Boston Normal School, Boston, Mass. 

Sharp, Prof. Frank C., Ph.D. (1916), University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. F 

Sisson, Prof. Edward O., Ph.D. (1915), University of Washington, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Soares, Prof. Theodore G., Ph.D., D.D. (1914), University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Starbuck, Prof. Edwin D., Ph.D. (1917), State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Stewart, Pres. George B., D.D. (1915), Auburn Theological Seminary, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

St. John, Prof. Edward P. (1918), Hartford School Religious Pedagogy, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Votaw, Prof. Clyde W., Ph.D. (1917), University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

Winchester, Rev. Benj. S., D.D. (1917), Educ. Sec’y Cong. S. S. and Pub. 
Soc’y, Boston. 

Wood, Prof. Irving F., Ph.D. (1919), Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


OFFICERS. 


Chairman—William H. P. Faunce, LL.D., President Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I. 

Recording Secretary—Mary E. Wooley, LL.D., President Mount 
Holyoke College, Mt. Holyoke, Mass. 

Executive Secretary—Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., Professor State 
University, Iowa City. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Dean T. F. Holgate, LL.D., Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
President John H. T. Main, LL.D., Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 
Chaplain Raymond C. Knox, Columbia University, New York. 


The topic for the next general convention, at New Haven, Conn., 
will be “The Relation of Higher Education to the Social Order.” This 
is peculiarly the topic of this department and its officers, jointly with 
the general officers of the Association and of the Council, will be re- 
sponsible for the program of the convention. 

To carry forward certain investigations as to the teaching of 
the Bible in colleges and to co-operate for the study of the special 
problems of teachers of the Bible in colleges, a special section has 
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been organized, within the Department of Universities and Colleges to 
be known as the section of: 


BIBLE TEACHERS IN COLLEGES. 


OFFICERS. 


Chairman—President F. K. Sanders, Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Recording Secretary—Prof. Frank L. Jewett, Austin, Texas. 

Executive Secretary—Prof. Charles F. Kent, Yale University. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Prof. John P. Deane, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Pres. S. E. Price, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. 

Prof. J. B. Tidwell, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 
Prof. William J. Hutchins, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
OFFICERS. 


Chairman—Prof. Frank H. Ward, Chicago. 
Recording Secretary—Prof. W. A. Weber, Dayton, Ohio. 
Executive Secretary—Prof. T. G. Soares, Chicago. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Pres. E. Y. Mullins, Louisville. 

Prof. H. P. Smith, Meadville, Pa. 

Prof. N. W. Jacobus, Hartford, Conn. 
Pres. W. A. Shanklin, Middletown, Conn. 


CHURCHES AND PASTORS. 
OFFICERS. 


Chairman—Rev. William P. Merrill, D.D., Pastor Fifth Ave. Pres- 
byterian Church, New York. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. T. Albert Moore, D.D., General Secre- 
tary Department of Moral and Social Reform, Methodist Church of 
Canada, Toronto, Canada. 

Executive Secretary—Rev. Carl D. Case, Ph.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND TEACHER TRAINING. 


OFFICERS, 





Chairman—Professor Walter S. Athearn, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Recording Secretary—William E. Gardiner, General Secretary, 
Episcopal Board of Religious Education, New York, N. Y. 

Executive Secretary—Rev. J. W. F. Davies, First’ Congregational 
Church, Winnetka, II. 
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ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Rev. H. W. Gates, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rev. H. B. Mowbray, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rev. B. S. Winchester, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
Rev. W. I. Lawrence, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. F. W. McElfresh, Ph.D., Chicago, Il. 
Miss Georgia L. Chamberlin, Chicago, Ili. 
Prof. Byron H. DeMent, Louisville, Ky. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FUTURE PLANS ON DEPARTMENT %F SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS AND TEACHER TRAINING. 


Your Committee are of the opinion that the results of the com- 
mission form of investigation and report during the last two years 
have been such as to indicate this as decidedly the best method for 
the prosecution of our work. 

The contemplated change in the plan of holding the annual con- 
ventions, by which closed conferences for more thorough study and 
discussion of fundamental principles will alternate with public con- 
ventions of the nature of those held in the past will naturally have an 
influence upon the work of the departmental commissions and give 
opportunity for more technical work at the closed conferences. 

There are now in existence in this department four special com- 
missions, as follows: 

The Commission on Teacher Training. 

The Commission on Worship and Sunday-school. 

The Commission on the Church and Recreational Life of Young 
People. 

The Commission on Correlation of Religious Educational Work. 

The commissions on teacher training, worship and recreational 
life of young people have still on their hands unfinished work upon 
which there has been no opportunity to report. We recommend that 
these commissions be continued. 

The commission on correlation by its masterly presentation of 
this subject at the present session has opened up a new field for detailed 
study which will be of great value to many workers; that of a program 
of expressional activities for the different grades. We therefore rec- 
ommend that the commission be appointed on A Graded Program of 
Special Activities. We recommend that Prof. W. S. Athearn be made 
chairman of this commission, and that the other members be selected 
in consultation with him. 

Another topic has emerged during the present convention as a 
result of the paper presented by Dr. Coe, which leads to the suggestion 
of a commission to study the existing curricula of religious instruction 
from the standpoint of their dynamic value in the regulation of conduct 
and stimulating of right living. We need sorely a better standard of 
judgment in the comparison and consideration of the many courses 
now offered, and that standard should be based upon such values. We 
therefore, recommend the appointment of a special commission on the 
moral conduct values of existing curricula in religious instruction. 
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Your Committee feels strongly the need of safeguarding in the 
future sessions in this department the opportunity for discussion which 
constitutes after all their greatest value. We therefore recommend 
that in the preparation of future programs, there be provided not 
more than two main papers at any one session, and that these papers 
be strictly limited as to length in such manner as to leave at least one- 
half of: the time for discussion. In order that this discussion may be 
profitable and waste time eliminated, we recommend that the present 
plan of appointing leaders of the discussion be continued, but that 
these leaders shall be also strictly limited, and that it be impressed 
upon that their function is to open up free discussion. 

HERBERT W. GATEs, 

W. S. ATHEARN, 

W. H. Boocock, 
Committee. 


This report was unanimously accepted and adopted at the annual 
meeting of the Department of Sunday-schools and Teacher Training, 
held Thursday morning, March 13th, 1913. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Chairman—Nathaniel Butler, LL.D., Director, Secondary School 
Relations, The University of Chicago. 

Executive Secretary—William C. Bagley, Ph.D., Dean, Dept. of 
Education, The University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Chairman—Rev. J. E. McCulloch, Nashville, Tenn. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Mary C. Reynolds, Baptist M. T. School, 
Chicago. 

Executive Secretary—Gaylord S. White, Secretary Union Settle- 
ment, New York City. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Dr. T. J. Riley, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Mariah L. Gibson, Kansas City, Mo. 
Prof. Charles T. Lane, Hartford, Conn. 
Dr. Chalmers Martin, Wooster, Ohio. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Chairman—Rev. Samuel Z. Batten, D.D., Philadelphia. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. Orlo J. Price, Ph.D., Lansing, Michigan. 

Executive Secretary—Rev. Richard H. Edwards, Secretary Interna- 
tional Student Y. M. C. A., New York. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Rev. F. M. Crouch, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Chas. S. McFarland, Ph.D., New York, N. Y. 
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CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
OFFICERS. 


Chairman—Miss Caroline B. Dow, International Y. W. C. A., New 
York, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Clayton S. Cooper, Washington, D. C. 

Executive Secretary—M. A. Honline, Ph.D., Secretary for Relig- 
ious Education, International Y. M. C. A., New York. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Y. W. C. A. Committee: Misses Emma Hays, Helen A. Davis, Ethel 
Cutler, Anna Rice, Mrs. Emma F. Byers. 

Y. M. C. A. Committee: Dr. Frank H. Burt, D. R. Porter, H. S. Elliott, 
E. L. Shuey, H. Dickson, M. H. Bickham and H. T. Williams. 


DIRECTORS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Chairman—Rev. William H. Boocock, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Vice-Chairman—Rev. J. W. F. Davies, Winnetka, Ill. 
Secretary—Rev. Harry H. Hubbell, M.A., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 


Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Rochester, N. Y., Brick Presbyterian 
Church. 

Rev. B. W. Merrill, Jarvis St. Baptist Church, Toronto. 

Miss Mary Lawrence, Sup’t S. S., Providence, R. I., First Congre- 
gational Church (Unitarian). 

Rev. H. B. Mowbray, Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, O. 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE. 


Rev. J. W. F. Davies, Winnetka, Il. 

Rev. A. L. Brown, Walmer Rd. Baptist Church, Toronto. 

Rev. Harry Hopkins Hubbell, Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rev. Wm. S. Carter, North Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Winona Douglass (Rev.), First Congregational Church, De- 
troit, Mich. 


DIRECTORS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION.* 


FUNCTION AND RELATIONSHIP IN THE CHURCH. 
PREAMBLE, 


A new feature in the Church life of today is the growing demand 
for some one to organize and direct the religious educational work 
of the local Church. In response to this demand, men and women of 
varying degrees of preparatory training are offering themselves for 
this work. At present there are more than eighty persons who are 
engaged in this service, and the number is rapidly growing. The be- 
ginning of this new phase of religious activity is coincident with the 





*A statement prepared by a special committee of church directors, at the Cleveland 
Convention, 1913. 
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inauguration of the Religious Education Association. It has been in 
close connection with that association from the first, and in a measure 
is dependent upon it. In view of this fact, the time has come to define 
more closely the sphere and functions of the Director in the local 
Church, to point out his relation to the pastor and to the Church 
Board or Session, and to indicate, in a general way, his duties in con- 
nection with the Church school. What follows is offered as a contribu- 
tion foward this end. 


RELATION TO THE CHURCH, 


The relation of the Director of Religious Education to the Church 
shall be that of an administrative officer in charge of the religious edu- 
cational work of the church, both instructional and expressional. His 
position may be best defined as the executive officer of a Religious Edu- 
cational Committee of the Church, which committee should have full 
charge of the religious educational activities of the church. 


RELATION TO THE PASTOR. 


The Director of Religious Education is not an assistant pastor in 
the ordinary sense of the term, but is the expert adviser and executive 
head of what may be called the Department of Religious Education. 
His relation to the pastor, therefore, will be more nearly like that of 
head of a department to the president of an organization. In this de- 
partment, he will have full power subject to the approval of the church 
or governing board. 3 

WORK OF THE DIRECTOR. 


In General. Since the work of a Director is to increase the effi- 
ciency of religious education as a method of gaining the end which 
the Church seeks, the Director will develop and direct the agency 
which shall, with most efficiency, do this work. The name of this 
agency may be The Church School. 


IN RELATION TO THE CHURCH SCHOOL. 


The Church School will be the comprehensive term to apply to 
the Sunday School, or School of Instruction, the Young People’s So- 
ciety, or School of Expression, and the various departments and classes 
of adult work. The Director will be the Superintendent, Principal, or 
Director of that school as a whole. 


IN RELATION TO THE S. S. AND Y. P. S. 


The Director will have the supervision of the Sunday School and 
the Y. P. Societies; he will appoint, if in accordance with denomina- 
tional usage, subject to the approval of the Educational Committee of 
the Session, the Executive Officers of the S. S.; and the Adult Leaders 
of the Y. P. Societies; but permitting the Y. P. S. to select officers from 
their own number. 

IN RELATION TO THE S. S. 
In relation to the S. S., the Director will keep the educational in 


distinction from the executive work in his own hands, and, while 
maintaining a general oversight of the work, will leave to the executive 
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officers of each organization the work of detailed administration. The 
Director will select the curriculum, grade the school and the societies, 
prepare the programs of worship, and train the teachers. 


IN RELATION TO THE Y. P. S. 


In relation to the Y. P. S., in addition to the general oversight of 
the executive officers, he will select the adult leaders, prepare the pro- 
grams of expressional activity, offer suggestions as to the conduct of 
each, and train the adult workers. 


SPECIFICALLY. 


More specifically his work may be defined under four heads: 
Organization, Correlation, Publication, Education. 


ORGANIZATION. 


Under the head of Organization, his duty will be to organize both 
the Sunday School and the Young People’s Societies on a graded basis, 
to man the departments with superintendents, the classes with teachers, 
the societies with proper number of adult workers, all carefully and 
prayerfully chosen from the membership of the congregation; to or- 
ganize the study classes and working societies and clubs of the adult 
department; and to organize the home department. 


CORRELATION. 


Under the head of Correlation, he will seek to correlate the 
classes, grades, and departments of the Sunday School with each other; 
the Young People’s Society with the Sunday School, as integral parts of 
a unitary educational plan. He will also undertake to correlate the 
young people’s division of the Church school with the adult division, 
the Church school with the home, and the Church school with the day 
schools. 

PUBLICATION, 


Under the head of Publication, he will issue prospectuses of the 
Church School, of Teacher-Training courses, of Adult Bible class work; 
he will offer suggestions and material to be used in home work; he will 
provide for exhibits, from time to time, of work done, and, in short, 
will seek to interest and help people by judicious methods of publicity. 


EDUCATION. 


Under the head of Education, he will train the teachers, select 
the curriculum, conduct classes of various kinds in Bible study, in 
missions, and in kindred themes; possibly conduct the Communicants’ 
Class; prepare lectures on religious subjects, provide lecture courses 
by others, from time to time, speak at teachers’ meetings and conven- 
tions, and write occasional articles for the papers. 


PASTORAL OVERSIGHT. 


He shall assist the pastor in the pastoral oversight of the young 
people. 
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THE ADULT DEPARTMENT. 


If we consider all adults (i. e. over 20 years) who are yet desirous 
of continuing study and service through organized classes, as members 
of the Adult Department, we may include in this department the Home 
Department, the Parents’ Department, and the Teacher-Training De- 
partment. The Director will organize and provide leaders for as many 
classes as ean be successfully conducted. Bearing in mind that each 
adult class is organized, not only for study, but also for service, he 
should be ready to suggest lines of practical activity which the classes 
may follow, i. e.: to connect the class with its appropriate work. 


HOME DEPARTMENT AND PARENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 


He will seek to connect the Church School closely in interest and 
co-operation with the home, and, through the agency of the Church 
School, will seek to promote home religion. 


RELATION TO DAY SCHOOLS. 


So far as possible, he should undertake to correlate the Church 
School with the secular schools of all kinds. 





TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The tenth annual meeting of the Religious Education Association 
was held in the Auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Thursday, March 13th, 1913. President Harry Pratt Judson presided, 
and the Recording Secretary, Charles M. Stuart, made record of the 
proceedings. 

Prayer was offered by Professor Henry Preserved Smith, of Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary. 

The Annual Survey, which in this instance was a survey of the 
ten years’ history of. the Association, was presented by the General 
Secretary, Dr. Henry F. Cope. 

Dr. Cope also submitted his annual report which was accepted 
and action taken upon its recommendations. 

Recommendation 1 was accepted as follows: “The Executive 
Board of the Association recommends that an Extension Secretary 
should be engaged whose duties would be: Oversight of the office, 
director of the Library Exhibit and Bureau of Information; canvassing 
for membership and for funds; occasionally conducting institutes and 
such other assistance as he could render the General Secretary in the 
work of the Association. The time has come when we must have a 
competent person directly in charge of the Exhibit and the Bureau of 
Information. It is impossible for one officer alone to render all the 
service now demanded. An assistant would greatly increase the value 
of the organization to its members and its contribution to the cause of 
religious education.” 
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Recommendation No. 2 was adopted as follows: “That Article 
V, Section 5, of the Constitution shall be changed so as to read, at the 
reference to the closing of the fiscal year, ‘ending April 30,’ instead 
of, as now, ‘ending December 31st.’ ” 

Recommendation No. 3 was adopted as follows: “That Article V, 
Section 6 of the Constitution be revised by striking out the last sentence 
of the first paragraph and striking out all of the second paragraph. 

Recommendation No. 4 was adopted as follows: That Article 
IV, Section 7, which reads, “All members of the Association shall be 
elected by the Board of Directors” be changed to read “All members of 
the Association shall be elected by the Executive Board.” 

Notice was given that a general verbal revision of the Constitu- 
tion would be offered at the next annual meeting. 

The Declaration of Principles was read by Professor T. G. Soares 
of the University of Chicago. (Published in Reticious Epucation, 
April.) 

A resolution touching provision for “The training of parents for 
their duties of moral and religious instruction in the home,” was pre- 
sented and adopted, as follows: 

Whereas, The home is the most important of all educational 
agencies which contribute to moral and religious education, and is 
either the greatest aid or the greatest hindrance to the success of the 
Sunday-school in its special work, be it 

Resolved, That the Religious Education Association urgently re- 
quests of the International Sunday-school Association and such other 
interdenominational and denominational bodies as are engaged in the 
promotion of Sunday-school work, that they establish in each a depart- 
ment for the promotion and improvement of plans for the training of 
parents for their duties of moral and religious education in the home 
through instruction given in connection with the Sunday-school or 
under its auspices, and that such supervising committees or officers be 
appointed as are necessary to the effective promotion of the work. 

New Haven, Connecticut, was approved as the place for the next 
annual convention; as was also the topic, “The Relation of Higher 
Education to the Social Order.” 

The plans of the Executive Board as indicated by the Budget (see 
Secretary’s Annual Report, Retiaious Epucation, April, page 99) were 
considered and approved. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was read and 
adopted and the Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the 
Association for the officers and for members of the Board of Directors 
as nominated. (List of officers published in this issue.) 





THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
TREASURER’S REPORT 


Jan. 1st to April 30, 1913.* 


Balance in bank and on hand, Jan. 1, 1913......... $24.96 
RECEIPTS. 

From Membership RE seep arikne resins ines «oes A 
DMN OE B POCCOUMIOE 6 5.0 i.6.6.5'o.5: oe 0.0 'c 6.0 eo Dewees 107.45 
IIIIIR Sones oio.do tern Bd 65d se ewe OER 1,847.13 
CORSON HUGG: = cncseeeweece blew irecaccet 9; 000.00 

POUL POCGIMNG sca ees esses nese POON $7,396.53 $7,421.49 

EXPENDITURES. 

BOOP Re RRP ROG 55s ie ipt cao ats eneetstae 6/6 suck ete aloes ale ae $2,192.87 
PROUT AG SROMMICIONG 5 ois5 bao oo bdo 00 s.cieswwdes 477.97 
Postage, Express and Telegrams.............. 338.96 
Printing of Circulars and Stationery.......... 342.40 
PPRNITA OL MIAMREING 6 o1556.5.5)0.5 0:0 0 0-0'6'eio 6 60800 66's 765.97 
Office, Exhibit and Furniture. .........c0000. 104.50 
Telephone, Light and Supplies .............. 94.86 
OM occ Set EER ER CREWE SSS s ke ERR 444.60 
Departmental NS MNMORY sbi exci 6a Selah 6 re be Ores ee 48.30 
CORVETIOD ooo 6 866i Neos we we dae ous 2,000.00 

Total CXPGNGIGITES .......6.5.6-06s:sced cess vee $6,810.43 

Balance in bank and on hand, April 30, 1913...... 611.06 


$7,421.49 
(Signed) C. L. Hutcurnson, Treasurer. 


ASSETS. 
Credit balance in bank, April 30, 1913............ $ 604.44 
PURELOONEIRE. SODED" <MRIRERD gioco. outers: G0 sexo t crv 670% co Je. 0) oc¥- Biase: Freie, Us 6.62 
MEETIDETEID QUES PAVADIC..... 606.60 ees os ba ves veers 2,947.00 
eUEES CALNE “AGBOCIAUION. 5. <.5.5 6) Sos Nis bia Bo 4s bow bie bles 50.38 
Proceedings on hand: ’03, 647; °04, 5; ’05, 289; 
TES "OR, Oho 6 os Ga Wie nar ben ics pee eee bs 416.00 
gt RB) 5 aC ee Pa $4,024.44 
LIABILITIES. 
None. 


I have examined the books and papers submitted to me of “The 
Religious Education Association” and hereby certify to their correct- 
ness, and that this is a true and accurate statement of the affairs of 
said Association as of April 30th,1913. 

(Signed) Epwarp J. DUNHAM, 
Public Accountant. 





*This report covers the short term “year”; the new fiscal year beginning hereafter 
on May 1st, instead of January 1st, as heretofore. 
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THE BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


The Central Office acts as a clearing house on methods, material, 
literature and information. All inquiries receive careful attention and 
are answered by the aid of department officers and specialists and the 
Exhibit-library. Whenever literature on the subject of inquiry is avail- 
able it is sent to members using this bureau. The services of the bureau 
of information are free to all. 


THE PERMANENT EXHIBIT 


The headquarters of the Religious Education Association 
are in Rooms 1437-1439 in the McCormick Building at 322 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Here with splendid light and con- 
venient and ample room the permanent exhibit has been in- 
stalled. This exhibit now consists of: 

1. A library of over 4,000 books, consisting of works on 
Bible study, religious and moral education, psychology, etc., and 
books devoted to the interests of the various departments. The 
text-book section shows the material now available for use in 
Sunday schools, colleges, etc. 

2. Lesson helps, text books, outline material and printed 
matter used in Sunday schools and similar institutions. This 
is intended to reflect the material available and the best 
methods. 

3. Pamphlets and illustrative material on Moral Educa- 
tion. 

4. Periodicals and general literature related to religious 
and moral education. 

The material is arranged so as to be easily inspected by 
~~ interested. All are invited to visit and use this exhibit 

reely. 


CONFERENCES AND CONVENTIONS 


Local conferences are arranged in any city on the request 
of groups of members. The annual conventions, at which mem- 
bers have special | geese sor already have an international fame 
for their splendid array of noted speakers, the importance of 
the topics discussed and the character of the attendance. Each 
convention program includes over 100 speakers and thirty dif- 
ferent meetings. 


SERVICE FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The principal advantages of membership are that it affords 
an opportunity for each person to express himself on this im- 
portant subject, to invest himself in the promotion and improve- 
ment of moral and religious education, and to co-operate with 
all the workers in this field. 











Magazine and Catalogue 
PRINTERS and BINDERS 





HARMEGNIES & HOWELL 


512 Sherman Street CHICAGO, ILL. 





Printers of 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 











MAKE YOUR READING COUNT 


READ THIS COURSE (Thirty-fifth C. L. S. C. Year) 


Social Progress In Contemporary Europe. Frederic Austin 
Ogg, A.M., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, Simmons 
College, Boston, "author “Saxon and Slav,” etc.........e0. $1.50 

Mornings with Masters of Art. H. H. Powers, Ph.D., President 
Bureau of University Travel, Boston. 125 illustrations. . 

The Spirit of French Letters. Mabell S. C. Smith, A.M., Asst. 
Editor The Chautauquan. Author “A Tarheel Baron” and 
“Studies in Dickens” 

Home Life in Germany. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick.. 

The Chautauquan Magazine (Monthly—lllustrated, C. L. S. C. 
membership included if desired). Containing: 

European Rulers: Their Modern Significance. Arthur E. 
Bestor, A.B., Director Chautauqua Institution; 
A Reading Journey In Paris. Mabell S. C. Smith. The 
monthly magazine also serves in many interesting ways as 
a “don’t read at random” teacher for the reading course. + 2.00 00 


All Four Books (cloth bound) and the Magazine 
* Remit 30c oxtra for postage or prepaid express. ‘‘Collect’” charges are more. 
“EASY FOR ANYBODY, WORTH WHILE FOR EVERYBODY’’ 
If in doubt, send stamp for handbook of testimonials 
Address Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York 


DON’T READ AT RANDOM 





























The 
Constructive 


Bible Studies 


Are the most elaborate and complete system of text- 
books for religious education in the world. They 
have been constantly the leaders in the movement 
for graded instruction in the Sunday schools. They 
now cover every gtade from the kindergarten to the 
most advanced special work, and are equally adapt- 
able to the Sunday school, the secular school, the 
reading club, and individual study. 


A postal-card request will bring full information 
by return mail. Expert advice on the practical 
problems of the Sunday school will gladly be fur- 
nished at all times free of charge. 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








AGENTS 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY - - - - New York 
THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS London and Edinburgh 
KARL W. HIERSEMANN - KGnigstrasse 29, Leipsiz, Germany 
THE MARUZEN-KABUSHIKI-KAISHA Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto 

















GRADED LESSONS 


Many superintendents and teachers are dissatisfied with 
the uniform lessons but are not yet ready to reorganize their 
Sunday School upon a completely graded basis. The courses 
of study published by us and known as the 


Blakeslee Six-Year Series 


are the only lessons effectively filling the gap between the 
uniform lessons and the completely graded. By a skillful 
se of the scripture material the Six-Year Series meets 

Pagan yer! the needs of all classes from the youngest to the 
oldest and at the same time preserves uniformity of subject in 
the whole school. 


The Completely Graded Series 


also published by us, provides special courses for pupils 
between the ages of four and twenty-one. Each of these 
courses forms a complete system of moral and religions in- 
struction through which young people gain a connected and 
systematic knowledge of the Bible and are trained in Christian 
ideals and conduct. These lessons are being used by thousands 
of Sunday Schools of all denominations in all parts of the 
world and are acknowledged to be the 


Best Sunday-School Lessons 


now available. This is the opinion not only of those who use 
them but also of leaders of religious education in this country 
and elsewhere. 





Send post-card for free samples of any grade in which you are 
interested. Our Booklet, ‘‘The Core of Good Teaching,’’ describ- 
ing the work for the whole course, will be sent free upon request 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


(Religious Literature Department) 
597-599 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 











